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FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ,, F.S.A. 


(Continued from vol. witi, p. 52.) 


XVI.—RHUDDLAN (continued). 


In connection with the old pedigree of Conwy of Bod- 
rhyddan, described in my last article, [ am kindly 
informed by Mr. Richard Savage, the Secretary and 
Librarian of Shakespeare's Birthplace, Stratford-on- 
Avon, that there is a similar pedigree among the 
muniments of the Marquess of Hertford at Ragley 
Hall, Alcester, Warwickshire, with the following in- 
scription as a heading :— 

“The Pedigree of Sir J®° Conway of Bodrithan Knight 
together with those houses which are lineally descended from 
his by the name of Conway & withall the several kindred he 
has by daughters of the house of Bodrithan that were matched 
with other houses all which I endeavoured to set down as near 
as I could & especially the issue of the house of Bodrithan & 
My Lord Conway’s, leaving none of the rest that I could con- 
veniently place or insert. Taken out of a Pedigree Book which 
was collected by the great pains & industry of the truly 
Revered Robert Davies of Gwissaney Esq? who departed this 
mortal life 27 day Jan" 1633, whose absence is a daily grief 
to me his humble servant Griffith Hughes. Drawn by me 
G. Hughes DepY herald of the office of Arms for N. Wales the 
27% of Nov 1634. All the descents in the Roundlett I 
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took out of the H® Off. (Heralds’ Office) where my La Couway’s 
Pedigree is recorded. F. 8. Conway fecit.” 


At the bottom, in the left-hand corner, is the 
following :— 


“The above is a copy of an old genealogy found at Ragley in 
an old trunk, a.p. 1791. The writing is in some places very 
fair and in others scarcely legible. A small angel speaks the 
words under the genealogy. There are but three copies, viz., 
the Original, one copied for Count Conway, and this, finished 
July 7th, 1792, by F. S. C., London.” 


The words referred to as being spoken by a small 
angel are (at the bottom of the pedigree) “Gloria Deo 
in excelsis & in Terra Pax. Memento Mori.” The 
copyist was the Honourable Francis Seymour-Conway, 
afterwards Lord Francis Seymour-Conway, who, on the 
14th June 1794, succeeded his father as 2nd Marquess 
of Hertford. 

Copies made in January 1871 of the inscriptions on 
the coffin-plates of the Conways at Ragley, in their 
vault in Arrow church, and extracts from the parish 
registers, will be found printed in the Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica (Second Series), vol. iii, 
pages 1-4, 23-6, 40-1, and 56-8. They were contributed 
by Mr. Savage in 1888. 

With reference to my blazon of the arms of Sir John 
Conwy, of Bodrhyddan, Knight, as drawn by Griffith 
Hughes in 1639, Mr. Hughes of Kinmel has been good 
enough to suggest that the second quartering (azure, a 
cross voided or) should be named Crévecceur, and not 
‘Conway. I certainly thought it very probable indeed 
that the arms were acquired by the marriage of Sir 
Henry Conwy, Knight, with Ellen, daughter and heir 
of Sir Hugh Crevecure (or Crévecceur), Knight, and I 
knew that they were ascribed in several printed books 
of reference to the name of Crévecceur ; but as Griffith 
Hughes called the coat “Conwy”, and as it is so named 
in records at the Heralds’ College, I considered it safer 
not to suggest an amended reading. In some old 
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ordinaries the coat is entered as ‘‘ Conwy, ancient”, and 
in one instance as a simple paternal coat for a family 
of Conwy. It should be noted that it was the frequent 
practice of the old heralds, in a case where the true 
name of a second quartering had been forgotten in the 
lapse of time, to describe it as a second paternal coat. 

Mr. C. G. H. Rowley-Conwy obtained on the 12th 
December 1895, Her Majesty’s Royal Licence and 
authority that he and his issue might continue to use 
the surname of Conwy, in addition to and after that 
of Rowley, and that he and they might bear the arms 
of Conwy quarterly with his and their own family arms ; 
and by patent issued from the Heralds’ College (on the 
authority of such royal warrant) on the 2nd May 1896, 
the following armorial bearings were exemplified to be 
borne by him and his descendants, according to the 
Laws of Arms :— 


Quarterly, lst and 4th, Conwy, namely sable on a bend argent 
cottised ermine a rose gules, barbed and seeded proper, between 
two annulets of the field; 2nd and 3rd, RowWLEY, namely, or on 
a bend cottised gules three crescents argent. 

Crest of RowLEy, namely, a wolf’s head erased sable, collared 
argent. No crest was allowed for Conwy of Bodrhyddan. 

Motto for Conwy, “ Dura frango patientia”. 


At Rhydorddwy, in this parish, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, lived one Evan (called ‘ Decka’) ap Rees, 
who was the illegitimate son of Rees ap Evan, a 
descendant of Iollen, or Yollen, ap David of Rhdd. 
His grandson, Edward Evans, of Chester, mercer, 
became Sheriff of that city in 1637 at the age of 45, 
and there is a carefully-drawn sketch of his arms in 
one of Randle Holme’s MS. volumes of Welsh pedigrees 
(Harlevan MS., 1977, p. 238), taken from the Con- 
firmation of June 1638, by Sir Henry St. George, 
Norroy. The arms are: argent, three bars wavy, those 
in chief and in base vert, and the centre one azure, 
charged with three sea-mews fessewise argent, probably 
intended to be blazoned argent, on a fesse wavy azure, 

1? 
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cottised vert, three sea-mews fessewise argent, but each 
of the bars in the tricking are of the same width, and 
can neither be regarded as barrulets or cottises. Crest: 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a sea-mew's head between 
two wings argent. 


“This is y° Cote & Creast of Edward Euans sometyme Sheriff 
of ye City of Chester sonne of Dauid Euans of y® same place 
sonne of Euan ap Rees of Rhydordy in y® County of Denbigh 
(sic) descended from Yollen ap Dauid of Rudd (Rhidd or Rhyl), 
an auntient familey in y® sayd County w? Cote and Creast I 
Ratifie & Confirme to y® sayd Edward Euans & his posterity 
for euer. 

Hen: St. George, Norroy kinge of Armes.” 


Then follows a note by Randle Holme:— 


“This Cote was confirmed for this familey, to take away the 
bastardy w°) els should haue byn borne & the Crest was then 
confirmed in June 1638, vide the pedegrey in the Welsh booke 
129 post.” 


The pedigree is endorsed on the document thus :— 

“Tollyn of Rud or hull com’ Denb’ (an error for 
Flint)” was father of “Evan ap Iollyn” who had a son 
“ Rich’ or Rees ap Evan”. The latter had an illegiti- 
mate son “Evan Decka ap Rees”, the father of 
“ Thomas”, “ John”, and David Evans. 

The last-named David Evans is thus described :— 

“Dauid Euans of Chester, peuterer, one of the 
Counsaile of the Citty: bur’in S. Peters.” He married 
‘“‘ Jane dau’ to Jo’ Robinson of Chester: She ob’ 1636, 
bur’ in St. Peter's ; sister to Rich’ (Robinson)” and had 
issue :— 


1. “ Dauid a peutrer ob’ ante patr’” married “‘ Grace 
da’ to Thomas Cadwaladr of Aber Co. Car’,” 
und had issue “Thomas a peuterer” who 
married and had issue, “Cadwalader, ob’ 
yonge’, “ Jane”, “Sara” and “ Mary”. 

2. ‘Edward a mercer; Sheriffe; aeta 45, 1637; 
had the Cote confirmed ; he ob’ at Knutsford 
20 March 1644”, having married “ Mary dau’ 
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to Rich’ Swynton of Chester & of Knutsford ; 
she ob’ 2 feb’ 1645 at Knutsford”. They had 
a son ‘“Samuell aeta’ 16, 1637; ob’ s. p. at 
Chester”. 





3. “ Robert a drap’, ob’ s. p.” 

4. “Thomas a linendrap’” married “Anne da’ to 
Jo Poole” and had a son “ Edward”. 

5. “John” married dau’ to Rand’ Ince” and 
left issue. 

1. “ Jane vnmar’ 1637.” 

2. * Ann vnm’ 1637.” 

3. “ Marg’ vnm’.” 


XVII.—HAWARDEN (continued). 


Tue family of Aston of Aston were in the seventeenth 
century much connected with the Palatinate of Chester 
and Flint, and Sir Thomas Aston, who was created a 
baronet by King Charles I on the 25th July 1628, held 
a little property in this parish. He took part in the 
Civil War, and died in the King’s service on the 
24th March 1645. There is an interesting document 
at Rhdal, of which the following is a copy, relating to 
his payment of “ Ship Money” :— 


“ At Whitehall the 14th of May 1637. Present, The King’s 
most Excelent Mate, Lo’ A’b’p of Cant’, Lo’ Keeper, Lo’ Tres’, 
Lo’ Privie Seale, Lo’ Duke of Lenos, Lo’ Marg Hamilton, Lo’ 
Great Chamb’, Ea’ Marshall, Lo’ Chamb’, Ea’ of Northumb’, 
Ka’ of Dorset, Ea’ of Salisbury, Ea’ of Morton, Lo’ V’ 
Wimbledon, Lo’ Cottington, Lo’ Newburgh, Mt Tre’r, M* Comp, 
Mr V’ Chamb’, M? Sec’ Coke, Mt Sec’ Windebank. 

“Wheras it was this day made appeare to the Boord, his 
Maté sittinge in Councell, that S' Thomas Aston Baronet (beinge 
farmer of the Imposts of French Wynes w**in the Port of 
Chester) was by the Maiot of the Cittie of Chester assessed 
towards Shipmoney at the Som’e of three pounds, six shillings, 
eight pence ; And by the Sheriff of that Countye for the same 
ffarme, over and above what he is assessed for the rest of his 
Estate in the County at the Som’e of six pounds, thirteene 
shillings, fower pence. The question beinge w° of the said 
assess™s the said St Thomas Aston ought to pay for his 
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sayd ffarme. It was thought fitt and ordered upon a full 
hearinge of Councell on both sides & serious debate & con- 
siderac’on that in regard the Custome house where the Custome 
of Marchandizes is payable is scituat within the Libertie of the 
said Citty, The said S* Thomas Aston shall fourthwith pay the 
sayd Som’e of 3! 6* 84 assessed upon him by that Cittie for his 
sayd ffarme vnto the Maio™ of the same, And that the p'sent 
high Sheriffe of that Countye shall take off from him, the Som’e 
assessed vpon the sayd St Thomas Aston for his sayd ffarme of 
the Imposts of Frensh wynes within the Port of Chester and 
lay it vpon some other places or p’sons who have bin either 
vnder-rated or not assessed at all, towards the said service. And 
that henceforth the said St Thomas Aston and his Successo's, 
ffarmers of the said Imposts in that Port, shall alwayes be 
assess'd and pay for the sayd farme in that Cittie. Wherof as 
well the said high Sheriffe of uhat Countie and the Maior of the 
said Citty and the sayd St Thomas Aston and all others whome 
it may Concerne, are to take notice and to conforme themselves 
accordingly.” 


On the 10th September 1674, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
granted letters of administration in the estate of Mary 
Meredith, otherwise Salusbury, late of Kinmel in the 
parish of St. George, deceased, to her husband, Joseph 
Meredith of the same place, husbandman. Robert 
Hughes of Hawarden, husbandman, was surety to the 


bond. 


XVIII.—HALKIN. 


On the 23rd March 1677-8, a Settlement was executed 
shortly after the marriage of Richard Parry, gentleman 
and widower, of this parish, and Jane Jones, also of 
this parish, widow, sister of John Booly of Bagillt in 
the parish of Holywell, gentleman, by which a messuage 
in Halkin tenanted by John Thomas, and two closes in 
Brynford called ‘‘y ddole” and “Coed Cae y fynnon”, 
were settled on the said Jane Parry, formerly Jones 
and theretofore Booly, as her jointure, while three 
closes in Brynford, called respectively “Bryn Tanglwst 
issa”, ‘““Bryngwyn Tanglwst ucha” and ‘‘y Weirglodd 
vechan”, were secured unto Thomas Parry and Henry 
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Parry (sons of the said Richard Parry by a former 
wife) as security for the payment of £20. 

The residue of the property in Halkin and Brynford 
was to be vested in Richard Parry the grantor, for life. 
The reversion of the whole was to be in favour of the 
issue of the new murriage, 7.¢., to the first, second, 
third, fourth and every other son and their heirs, and 
then to the first and every other daughter and their 
heirs, with remainder to the two sons of the first 
marriage in the same way. There was an ante-nuptial 
settlement on the 26th July 1676, after which £50 
was paid as Jane’s marriage portion. She had a 
daughter by the said Richard Parry, born in 1677, 
who was named Elizabeth Parry. The feoffee named 
in the settlement was Edward Owen of this parish, 
gentleman. Edward Jones and Mary Jones, children 
of the said Jane by a former husband, are also men- 
tioned in the remainders. 

The following signatures are appended to the 
Indenture :—‘ Richard Parry”, ‘“‘ Edward Owen” and 
“the mark J of John Booly”, but the seals are broken 
off. The witnesses were John Hendra, Richard 
Percyval, Thomas Griffith of Halkin, and Henry Lewis. 

David Hughes of this parish, gentleman, obtained on 
the 10th April 1728 a grant and release of lands by 
indenture from Benjamin Bankes of the City of London, 
bookseller, and William Wickstead of Whitchurch in 
the County of Salop, gentleman. As security for 
performance of the covenants Bankes gave a bond for 
£4,000 (which is still in existence) on the same date. 
It is signed “Benj: Bankes”, and sealed with a 


heraldic seal:—Hrnune a lon rampant..... : 
Crest :—Out of a ducal coronet..... a demi griffin, 
wings addorsed and inverted ..... holding in the 
dexter claw a falchion..... , with an esquire’s 


helmet and mantling. The witnesses to the bond 
were Ignatius Fox and W. Lloyd. 

Thomas Lewis of this parish, gentleman, and Barbara 
Lewis his daughter, obtained a bond from Edward 
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Lloyd of Nant Alyn within the parish of Cilcain, gentle- 
man, on the. 10th August 1630, for the payment of 
£10 16s. before the 12th August 1631. The sureties 
were Thomas Pryce of Maes y Groes in the county of 
Flint, gentleman, and Thomas Guilde (otherwise Gyld) 
of Treirkeven in the parish of Mold, gentleman. The 
seals are missing, and the second surety attests with a 
mark. The witnesses were Hugh Roger, Kenrick 
Jones, John Griffith and Thomas Owen. 

At Maes y Groes abovementioned, there lived after 
the Civil War one Thomas ap Thomas, gentleman, who 
rented from Roger Price of Llanddogoed in Denbigh- 
shire, yeoman, a messuage, cottage, tenement and 
‘ Jands in Llysyckill in that county. The Indenture of 
lease bearing date the 10th November 1657 was attested 
by “The Marke r of Roger Price” whose seal was a 
double-headed eagle displayed. The witnesses were 
Griffith Williams ; Thomas ap Richard, butcher ; and 
Samuel Jones (Rhdal Muniments). 

The ‘ Bishop’s Transcripts” of the Registers of 
Halkin parish are in the bundles for the Deanery 
of Tegengle, but they are only in existence for the 
following years :—1667, 1670, 1673, 1674, 1676, 1684, 
1686, 1688, 1693, 1694, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1704, 
1708 and 1710; after which latter date I did not 
extend my search. 

The following entries are from the said transcripts :— 

“1667. Maria Hughes uxor Richardi Parry, sepulta fuit 

28° die Novembris.” 

“1708. Thomas Davies et Maria Hughes matrimonio con- 

junctei 8° Septembris.” 

At the Probate Registry, St. Asaph, in 1665, was 
proved the will of .Thomas Mostyn, Esquire, of this 
parish, which was executed on the 21st of September 
of that year. 

Christopher Medecalph, a miner of this parish, made 
a will on the 29th June 1723, which was duly proved 
in the same Registry on the 17th July following. He 
mentioned his brothers John Medecalph, Richard 
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Medecalph, William Medecalph and Edmund Mede- 
calph, and appointed the last named his executor; he 
also made bequests to his sisters Jane Medecalph ‘and 
Ann Plummer, and to William Plummer, the latter’s 
son. The witnesses were Matthew Moulding Clerk, 


Hugh Ellice, and Richard Carman. 


XIX.—MOLD (continued). 


JOHN aP GrerFiTH AP NicHoLas AP Joan, formerly of 
the township of Hendrebiffa, gentleman, gave a bond 
in £200 on the 1st September 1573, to his brother 
Reynald ap Gruffith ap Nicholas ap John, to secure the 
performance of the covenants of an Indenture of the 
same date by which the said John conveyed to the 
said Reynald a messuage called ‘‘Tythyn kaer Heysor”, 
and its lands, as well as a close of land called “ Bryn 
Paynyn”, all in the said township, subject to the pay- 
ment of a rent due to the chief Lord, and of a dower to 
the mother of the said John during her life. The 
bondsman’s seal was a Gothic capital B, within two 
fronds of fern. The witnesses were Thomas ap John 
ap Madoc, David ap John ap David ap Llewelyn, Robert 
up Lewes ap Pel’, Richard ap John ap Jenkyn, Rees 
ap Nicholas ap Tevan and Edward ap Thomas. 

John Gruffith, of Broughton in the parish of Hawar- 
den, gentleman, and Edward Gruffith his son and heir 
apparent, granted a year’s lease on the 19th February 
1671-2 to Elizabeth Edwards, of Rhtal, widow, of the 
above-named messuage (which is not described by the 
old name in the deed), the same close of land (now 
called ‘Bryn y Paynyn yr Wyralydd”), and fields 
called ‘‘Quetgie enmill tuy”, “Erw Pistill”, ‘“ Erw 
Gwrn y Minith”, and “y Wyrn yssa”; another mes- 
suage occupied by Edward ap Randle, Robert Hughes, 
and Dyley Reece, widow, with fields called “y Tir 
duy”, “y Pla...rin paynyn”, “Quetgie . .. .”, “ Quet. 
gier Fynon”, “ Quetgie tan y tuy’, “y Kae Bellin”, 
‘“ Erwyr Fordd”, and (a moiety of) “y Ddioske” ; another 
messuage occupied by Katherine Jones, widow, with 
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fields called ‘‘ y Quetgie tan y tuy”, “ Quetgier wayn”, 
“Quetgier mynith”, “y Trowsdier”, “ Erwyr Fynnon”, 
“ Kaer berllan”, “Drill yr Onnen”, Erwyr Fathey”, 
* Erow Bryn Paynyn”, and (the other moiety of) “ y 
Ddioske”, and all the other messuages and lands of the 
said John and Edward Gruffith, all situated in Hendre- 
biffa. The deed mentions the Gruffiths’ family pew 
and burying-place in the parish church of Mold. The 
grantors’ signatures are very good and clear, “John 
Griffith” and “Edward Gruffth”. The seals have been 
destreyed by rats, who have also slightly damaged the 
deed itself. The witnesses were William Slater, 
William Cooke, William Selby, Randle Moyle, Peter 
Moyle and Hugh Birtles. Edward ap Ievan ap David 
ap Rees, and Gwen his wife, and Thomas ap Edward ap 
Tevan their son, sold for 100 lbs. of silver four messuages, 
a garden, an orchard, forty acres of land, twenty acres 
ef meadow, forty acres of pasture, and twenty acres of 
wood in Rhial,.Gwysanet, Gwernafield and Nerquis to 
the said Edward’s brother, Rees ap Ievan ap David ap 
Rees, and to Hugh Lewis ap David ap Gruffith, A 
fine was levied on the 23rd May 1585, before two Flint 
Justices, Sir George Bromley, Knight, and Henry 
Towneshend, Esquire, and a chirograph of the foot of 
that fine is still preserved. 

By a charter dated at Moldsdale, 25th May, 21 
Henry VIII (1529), John ap Nicholas ap John, Rees ap 
Tevan ap Llewelyn ap Howel, and Rees ap Howel ap 
Madoc, granted to Gruffith ap Nicholas ap John, the 
brother of the first grantor, and to John ap Gruffith ap 
Nicholas, the eldest son of the first grantee, a tenement 
called Lloyn Griffith in Hendrebiffa, adjoining in longi- 
tude at one end to the lands of the Earl of Derby, and 
at the other to the lands of David ap Griffith ap 
Llewelyn and David ap Jenkyn, and in latitude on one 
side to the King’s Highway leading from Chester to 
Ruthin, and on the other to Whilva Christion ; to have 
and to hold to the aforesaid Gruffith and John and 
their heirs, under the Lord for ever. Witnessed by 
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Sir William Stanley, of “ Hoton”, Knight, Steward of 
the Lordship ; Edward ap David ap Rees, and Rees ap 
Ievan ap John, constables; John ap Rees ap Gruffith 
ap Howell, with many others. There are no signatures, 
but three seals with fancy devices. 

On a sheet of paper of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century is the commencement of a letter, which 
breaks off abruptly thus :-- 

“Noble S,, I have sent yo" by this bearer al’re I rea by the last 


post from my Brother. It came to mee on Saturday last. I was in 
good hope to haue seen yo, at Northopp last weeke...... r 


On the back of this is a list of ‘ the nomber of Yokins 
in Gwernafield & Rual, 1262”, the figures denoting the 
total. In the following copy of the list, the figures 
after each name give the number of yokings held at 
the time, while the figures preceding some of the entries 
are in a later hand, and represent revised totals. 





“49, Gr’ Edwards : . 43 16. Tho’ ap Rob’t (course land), 16 
28. Rog’ Jones ‘ . 26 Ken’ ap Evan . 10 
EE. . ? . 200 6. Da’ Price & m’re . . 10 
24. Ro’dle Jo’ Tho’ . . 24 12, Vx’ Gr’ John ap Rees . 18 
42, Jo® Price; life . ae 8. Katherin Pennant . 50 
31. Vx’ W™ ap Reignald . 38 16. Will’m Powell . iG 
20. W™ Kenricke - 20. Capt’ Llewelyn . ae 
24. Edw’ Price ap Ed’d ~ 46. Mr. W™ Smith ; H. H.ten’nt 46 
36. Hugh Kenricke . . 80 2. W™ Randle , 2 
Da’ Gr’, w* he hath . 9 12. Vx’ W™ ap Robt . . 12 
15. Edward Price. . 15 Dauid Rob’t ap Evan ~ 1 
50. W™ Jones & mater . 50 Jane v> Hugh . wf 79 
26, Edward ap Rutherch, 26 John ap Edward . « @ 
Thomas Raffe ; Margarett v‘> R’s (erased) . 8 
45. John Griffith : . 40 Vx’ W™ Rob’t (erased) . 49 
Dauid Gr’ 4 - 2 Bryn Gr’ (erased) . 69 
Tho’ John Robert Pare | Edward ap Jo’ ap Evan . 16 
6. Edw’ John Gwyn of D’d Gr’s Lewysap Rob’t . a. °G 
jands_. ; » 1G ' 
4, Edward Price Gru’ ete Lands for w* nothing is p’d. 
20. Jo’ Price ‘ . 20 
16. Piers ap Jo’ Mathew . 18 Rice Jones j > © 
18. Hugh Jo Robert. . 20 Jo’ Pennant : = 2 
15. Jo’ Meredith : - 36 W" Nicholas. ee 
24. Rob’t ap Rob’t . « “82 W™ Jones : «2 
71. Hugh Jones : « GE Dole vaure : . 42 
160. W™ Jones ‘ > Ab Six day Maths (sit days’ 
33. Mr. Birkett in H. Jo’ his mowing) : cee 
hands. : . 38 — 
16. Thomas Price. . 30 83 





“1262 Yokings. I beleefe the Lancs reatgeth (reacheth = reach) to 1274 ; quere.” 
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Nehemiah Griffiths, of Rhtal, gentleman, obtained 
on the 22nd June 1711, a lease from John Thomas ap 
Edward of Gwernafield, butcher, of a parcel of meadow 
containing two days’ math (mowing) of hay, and called 
“ Gweirglodd Gwysanet”, in Gwysanef, then in the 
occupation of the grantor, to hold for one year at a 
peppercorn rent. The grantee signs with the initials 
I T, and his seal is a negro’s head. The witnesses were 
Thomas Jervis, Nicholas Emerson, Robert Ellis, and 
Thomas Lloyd. By a Deed of Release executed on the 
following day, the said John Thomas conveyed the said 
premises to the said Nehemiah Griffiths for £56. 

By an Indenture dated 24th August 1566, William 
ap David ap Rees ap Llewelyn, of the township of 
Gwernafield, in the Lordship of Mold, gentleman, 
granted to Robert ap Rees ap Ievan, of the Mold, 
gentleman, the reversion of a messuage and all the 
houses belonging thereto, ten parcels of land containing 
40 acres, and named respectively, “Bryn David gor”, 
“Drill y Keliog issa”, “Drill y Keliog ucha”, “y 
Llann’gh” (two), “y Ddoll” (two), £ Tyre y Pant”, and 
“y Nant”; the tenth parcel consisting of two acres of 
meadow, all in the township of Gwernafield, between 
the lands of the Chief Lord and those of Ievan ap 
David ap Rees on the one side, and the highway 
leading from Bryn Gruffith to the mountains, called 
“‘Meneth y Garth”, on the other side, and the lands of 
Ellis Evans, gentleman, and William ap Howell ap 
David, and the lands of Nicholas Lloyd and the lands 
of the Chief Lord at the one end, and the way leading 
from the Mold to Bryn Gruffith at the other end. The 
premises were sold subject to a life interest of David ap 
Rees ap Llewlyn, father of the grantor, and the deed 
includes a covenant to levy a fine at the next Great 
—. to be held at Flint. The seal used by William 

David was a talbot passant. Witnesses: Evan 
Mred’ (Meredydd), Ievan Benet, Ievan David Llewelyn 
Jenkyn, John Price, Edward Ward, and “ Lloyd”. 

John Griffith, of Erryrys in the parish of Llanarmon, 
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Denbighshire, yeoman, and Thomas Williames (other- 
wise Williams), of Maes Garmon, Flintshire, yeoman, 
for the sum of £10 granted on the 25th September 
1665, to Evan Edwards of Rhial, Esquire, the mes- 
suage in Gwernafield and Kylrhedynen, in the county 
of Flint, wherein the late Evan ap Reignallt had 
recently dwelt, and which was then occupied by the 
said Thomas, together with five closes of land called 
“y ddole”, “y vron”, “y pedwar kyver”, “y Clwytt 
vweh ben y tQ” and “ y Coed”, all thereto adjoining, 
to have and to hold to the said Evan Edwards, his 
heirs and assigns for ever, “ to be houlden of the Chiefe 
Lord or Lords of the Fee of the premises att & vnder 
the rents and services due and of right accustomed.” 
The boundaries of the property were (1) the King’s 
Highway leading from “ Bryn Griffith” to “ Rhyd y 
Mwyn”; (2) the River Alyn ; (8) the lands late of the 
Earl of Derby ; (4) the waste or common called: “ Gwern 
y Fynnon”, and (5) the lands late of Robert Wynne of 
Nerquis, Esquire, deceased. The Indenture is thus 
signed :—‘‘ The Marke G of John Griffith aforenamed”, 
and “The Marke T. W. of Thomas Williams.” Both 
these persons have used the same seal, a fine heraldic 
one, containing the arms of Chadwick of Chadwick, 
Lancashire (gules, an iescutcheon within an orle of 
martlets, argent. Crest: a lily argent, slipped and 
leaved vert), with an esquire’s helmet and mantling. 
The second impression is broken. I am unable to 
account for the use of this seal. The witnesses were 
John Price, Samuel Jones, William Bythell, and 
“Signum + Johannis Thomas.” 

On the back of a half sheet of eighteenth-century 
quarto note paper, bearing the Conway post-mark, 
addressed “ To Mrs. Griffiths, Cupping’s Lane, Chester’, 
and franked “ Free, T. Wynne”, is an abstract of title 
relating to some property at or near Bryn Griffith in 
Gwernafield, of which the following is a digest :— 

On the 10th February 1657, Thomas Jones and 
Elizabeth his wife suld a third part of the estate in fee 
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to Edward Jones of Westminster, gentleman, for £60; 
soon after which the said Edward settled at Gwerna- 
field, and on the 1st April 1666 purchased from John 
Price and Elizabeth his wife their interest in the estate 
for £33 15s. After his death the major part (if not 
the whole) of the property devolved upon his daughter 
Joyce Jones, spinster, who sold her interest for £42 10s., 
on the 8rd April 1677, to John Hughes of Gwernafield, 
gentleman. The latter mortgaged the estate in fee to 
Barbara Yonge and Dorothy Yonge, spinsters (who 
were members of the family of Yonge of Bryn Yorcin 
in Hope), on the 26th March 1700 for the sum of 
£35, which mortgage was subsequently redeemed. 

The above-named John Hughes of Gwernafield died 
in the early part of the reign of Queen Anne, having 
settled a third of the estate upon his wife Anne, and 
another third upon their eldest son and heir Thomas 
Hughes.. The widow, who was then living at Chester, 
executed a conveyance on the 2nd December 1709 in 
favour of her said son, which was not, however, to take 
effect until after her death. Having mortgaged the 
estate for the sum of £108 6s. to Thomas Williams of 
Gwernafield, yeoman, in fee, on the 16th of February 
1711-2, the said Anne and Thomas settled in the town 
of Mold. 

There is no signature to the letter sent to Mrs. 
Griffith, but it has a heraldic seal, .... a@ chevron 
. .. . between three Cornish choughs .... and for 
crest, on a wreath of the colours, a fleur-de-lis... . 
thereon a Cornish chough as in the arms. 

In 1659, John Lloyd (who signed as “ Lloyde”), of 
Wyefair, St. Asaph, and John Lloyd his son, both. 
attorneys, were agents to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Asaph for the collection of tithe, and Mr. Baron 
Evan Edwards, of Rhtal, paid them £9 9s. a year at 
Michaelmas through his agent, Mr. Peter Roberts, of 
Bodeigan (Rhdal Muniments). 
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XX.—CILCAIN. 


On the 9th January 1584-5, Humphrey ap Thomas 
Lloyd, gentleman, of this parish, gave a general release 
from all claims to his brother, David ap Thomas Lloyd. 
It was signed “Signu’ + Hunffrey lloyd”, in the 
presence of Thomas Morgan, clerk, Edward ap Richard 
and Gruffith ap Gruffith. Piers Powell, Thomas Lloyd, 
Thomas Lloyde and Richard Pryce, prepared an inven- 
tory of the goods and chattels of John Lloyd, late of 
Nant Alyn, in this parish, deceased, for the Consistorial 
Court of the Bishop of St. Asaph. The document is 
undated, but was evidently written late in the sixteenth 
century. The items included cattle and other live 
stock, household furniture and farming implements. 
An agreement between David ap Thomas Lloyd, of 
this parish, miller, and John ap Hugh ap John, of 
Cornist, in the parish of Holywell, was concluded on 
the 12th February 1594-5, in consideration of a mar- 
riage then about to take place between the said David’s 
son and heir apparent, John Lloyd, and Gwen verch 
John, the daughter of the said John ap Hugh ap John. 
The said David was to make a settlement at Michael- 
mas 1595, of all his Cilcain property in favour of his 
said son, with remainder to the heirs of the said John 
Lloyd, by the said Gwen his intended wife. The lands 
in question extended from a place called “ Rhyd yr 
Onnen” to another place called “ Cae engion goch”, and 
included an oat mill, a corn mill, a cottage occupied by 
Piers Thomas ap William, “ Cae Dio ucha”, “ y Talwrn 
grygog”, “y Ddau gae”, “ Melchig y drym”, the tene- 
ment of John Thomas ap Llewelyn, and the four closes 
called “‘ Quet cae glas’. The said David ap Thomas 
Lloyd also arranged to pay the bride £10 yearly, while 
her father settled £100 upon the marriage, promised to 
furnish her chamber, and to support the young couple 
for the first four years. The parties to this marriage 
settlement signed themselves ‘ David Thomas Lloyd”, 
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* Jo" ap Hugh Jo" of Cornyst”, “John Lloyd D’d 
Lloyd”. The twelve witnesses were : Gruffith ap Ithell 
Wyn, Rees ap Ithell Wyn, John Pennant, John 
Thomas ap John ap David, John ap Ithell Thomas, of 
Lysten hynyth, Ilevan Thomas ap John ap David, 
David ap Morgan, Harry Lewes, Richard ap John ap 
Hugh of Halkin, Hugh ap William Werberton of 
Counsillt (Coleshill, in the parish of Holywell), gentle- 
man, David Thomas Lloyd and John Lloyd. 

By Indenture of 19th April 1578, David ap Thomas 
Lloyd, of this parish, gentleman, granted to his brother 
Gruffith ap Thomas Lloyd, a moiety of the water corn 
mill called “Melyn Alyn”, with its profits; and a 
moiety of a parcel of land called “ y Wern”, adjoining 
the said mill, and lying between the brook there called 
*“ Alyn”, on one side, and the mill ditch on the other 
side and at one end, and the said mill at the other end ; 
a parcel of land called “yrerow dim y pren tege”, 
containing half an acre, and lying between the lands of 
John Lloyd on either side, the land of the said David 
called “ yrerow bant” at one end, and the said “ Alyn” 
brook at the other end; to have and to hold to the 
said Gruffith, his executors and assigns, for 12 years 
from the Feast of the Apostles Philip and Jacob 
(James) next ensuing, at the rent of 6s. 6d. a year. 
By the same deed was also granted a lease for the same 
period of a moiety of a house then occupied by Luce 
verch Edward, widow, and two gardens belonging to 
the said house, in the township of Cilcain (but only in 
the event of the death of the said Luce), at the rent of 
4d, a year. There is no signature to the deed, and the 
seal is broken off. The witnesses were David ap Rees, 


David ap John ap Howell, and Hugh ap Edward. 
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IL—TRECEIRI. 


SoME apology, or at least some explanation, seems 
necessary in bringing forward the results of a few 
hours’ visit paid in 1887 to Treceiri, better known, 
though perhaps less accurately, as Tre’r Ceiri, after 
the numerous and more deliberate accounts in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis by distinguished Welsh 
observers; but the subject of the best preserved 
stone fortress in our island is not easily exhausted ; 
and although I could not hope in so brief a visit to 
add anything of moment to the descriptions of my 
predecessors, it seemed to be a matter of some import- 
ance to record some points in which my impressions 
differed from theirs. My main object, however, has 
been to reproduce my drawings, because there can be 
no question that the illustrations hitherto published 
are totally inadequate to give a fair idea of remains 
of such unusual and even unique interest. These 
drawings have no other merit than a certain rude 
faithfulness, but I trust they may stimulate others 
more skilled with the pencil, or still better, who are 
adepts with the camera, to give us worthy represen- 
tations of these important ruins, which, although 
wonderfully preserved in some parts at present, may 
in no long time fall into a hopeless state of decay. 
Passing by Pennant’s account, which seems in a 
great measure unreliable, the first description of 
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Treceiri worthy of notice is by Mr. Jones Parry. 
This I have not seen, as it is unfortunately contained 
in a volume (Arch. Camb., 1855) only to be met with 
by a rare accident. His plan, however, is reproduced 
by Mr. E. L. Barnwell (Arch. Camb., 1871, p. 66), in 
the fullest account of the fortress yet published, and 
it agrees so well with the much smaller and less 
detailed plan of the Ordnance Survey (fig. 1) as to 
inspire confidence in its general accuracy. As Mr. 
Barnwell was indebted to Mr. Parry Jones, so am I 
to Mr. Barnwell, for every fresh observer finds his 
labour on the spot greatly eased when he has had the 
advantage of studying beforehand the work of a 
careful and reliable predecessor. 

Singularly enough the situation of Treceiri (fig. 2) 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the Eildon 
fortress, which forms the second of my subjects. 
Both are upon the most easterly and the second 
highest summit of a three-peaked hill, and from some 
points of view the pictorial likeness is most remarkable. 
Yr Eifl, the Welsh hill, however, has the advantage 
over its Scottish rival of being about 500 ft. higher, 
and of rising on its western flank directly from the sea. 
The peak at this end is 1,456 ft. high, the central one 
being 1,846 ft., and the eastern one 1,590 ft. The 
fortress occupies the whole of the pretty level eastern ’ 
summit, which nowhere falls much, if at all, below 
1,500 ft. of elevation, and rises rather abruptly at the 
N.-E. end, within the line of defence, to the actual 
peak. From the summit the ground falls to the 
north by long, steep, rocky, and stony declivities upon 
the gentler slopes at the foot, dotted with farmhouses 
and intersected by numerous stone dykes, as shown in 
tiy. 2: but at the S.-W. end, and partially on the N.-W. 
side, there is a comparatively short and gentle descent 
to the neck which leads to the central peak (fig. 6). 

The defences consist (1) of a wall of enceinte which 
girdles the edge of the summit; (2) of exterior lines 
on the more accessible part of the N.-W. slope; (3) of 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Treceiri, enlarged from the Ordnance Map. 


an elaborate series of works thrown out down 
gentle 8.-W. slope to protect the entrance. 
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Fig. 3..—Interior View of N.-E. Wall, Treceiri. 
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(a) The main wall, by reason of following the edge 
of the slopes, forms an irregular oval figure, enclosing 
a space about 960 ft. in length by 350 towards the 
N.-E. end and 230 towards the S.-W. end. This is 
according to the 6-in. Ordnance Map, but Mr. Jones 
Parry’s plan makes it about. 40 ft. longer. The wall is 
completely ruinous for a great part of the circuit, but 
in some places, and particularly for a stretch of nearly 
200 yds. at the N.-E. end, it appears to be pretty 





Fig. 4.—Part of N.-E. Wall, Treceiri. 


perfect (figs. 3, 4, and 5). Here the parapet remains, 
and I estimated the total height of wall and parapet 
to vary between 10 ft. and 14 ft. and the width to be 
10 ft. But Mr. Barnwell found the height in some 
places to be 15 ft., and thinks it would be more if the 
débris were cleared away. These heights are outside, 
but in consequence of the wall being constructed on 
the slope, the inner side, which is on the level of the 
interior, is usually 2 ft. or 3 ft. less in height than the 
outside. The width seems to vary. I found it 10 ft. 
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at one point, but Mr. Prichard (Arch. Camb., 1887, 
p. 259) reduces it to 9 ft., and Mr. Barnwell made it as 
much as 16 ft. for a short distance near a sally-port 
where he noticed a kind of double banquette. The 
wall has no batter, but stands perpendicularly, except 
where it bulges from decay. The parapet has no 
loopholes, is about 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and according to 
Mr. Prichard is 5 ft. wide: so wide in fact, that, as 
Mr. Barnwell remarks, the defenders must have stood 
= it, to be enabled to annoy an enemy at or near the 
oot. 





. 
4,°° “YW . 


Fig. 5.—Wall and Parapet, Treceiri. 


(b) Pennant and Barnwell describe the comparatively 
weak N.-W. front as being strengthened by two walls, 
which in Jones Parry’s map are drawn irregularly 
parallel with the inner wall, enclosing an additional 
space of about 1,000 ft. by 250 ft., crossed by several 
traverses. I failed to make out either of these walls 
satisfactorily. ‘ In their present condition I took them 
for low retaining-walls, but the difficulty of scrambling 
over so much rough ground, in the short time at my 
disposal, hindered me from making a thorough exami- 
nation. My opinion was founded on the appearance 
of the visible structure left, on the absence of such 
mounds of débris as fallen walls of defence might be 
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expected to leave, and on the apparently artificial 
spreading of the débris which encumbers this outer 
space. This artificial character seems further proved by 
the arrangement and extraordinary extent of the 
masses of débris, close to the more accessible parts of 
the fort (Plan, fig. 1); by the existence of broad 
heathery lanes, crossing obliquely the sheets of stones ; 
and by the inner wall of enceinte having suffered little 
loss here, so that it could not have supplied the mass 
of débris that lies on the slope below, particulars which, 
besides what I take to be the retaining-walls, are 
seen in the exterior view (fig. 6). Mr. Barnwell was 
the first, I believe, to suggest that sheets of stones 
were purposely spread on the slopes of prehistoric forts 
to obstruct the approach of an enemy, having been led 
to this opinion by the artificial aspect of the masses 
lying not, as I understand his description, where I 
have just described them, but upon the steeper main 
slopes of the hill. The same idea often forced itself 
upon me when scrambling over stony masses in front 
of our Scottish forts, and I have seen an apparent 
instance of their use at the medizval castle of Doon, 
Ayrshire. This interesting ruin is situated on a small, 
smooth rock-island in Loch Doon, and the whole space 
between the walls and the water, about 30 yds. to 
50 yds. in width, is covered with loose blocks, 
certainly not derived from the castle wall of enceinte, 
which still stands to nearly its full height; although, 
alas! tottering to its fall, the stones of the pediment 
having been disgracefully allowed to be torn away a 
few years ago—a wanton destruction of one of the 
most interesting ruins in Scotland which is much to be 
lamented. 

(c) The principal entrance is at the S.W. end, and 
extraordinary precautions have been taken to protect 
it. Unfortunately, the elaborate defences are so di- 
lapidated that it is extremely difficult to determine 
their precise nature. According to Jones Parry’s plan, 
the approach is by a sinuous passage, only a few feet 
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wide, like an elongated 8, 210 ft. in length without 
following the curve. This passage winds through 
three walls on the western side and two on the east, 
which are not in a line with each other, and are 
roughly parallel with the main wall. A hornwork is 
thrown out on either side from the outer wall, that on 
the east being in advance of the one on the west, and 
a third hornwork is inserted in a wide space between 
the outer and middle walls on the east side. All these 
hornworks closely flank the entrance. 

But a totally different plan has been furnished to 
Mr. Barnwell by Mr. T. J. Blight, who represents the 
passage as straight, no less than 24 ft. in width, and 
cutting through four advanced walls on the east side 
and three on the west, all straight and strictly parallel. 

Comparing these two plans on the spot, my impres- 
sion was distinctly in favour of the earlier one by 
Mr. Jones Parry, particularly as regards the narrowness 
of the passage and its winding character, both of which 
seemed to me unmistakable. The small 6-in. Ordnance 
Plan differs from both, but resembles Mr. Parry’s much 
more than Mr. Blight’s, although it makes the total 
projection of the mass of outer defences only about 
170 ft. instead of 210 ft. 

A second important entrance, which I had not time 
to examine, is on the N.-W. front, and is fully 
described by Mr. Barnwell. There is also a sally-port 
through the N.-E. wall (fig. 3 on the left), apparently 
much choked with débris since it was described by 
Mr. Barnwell. He gives a view of it from the outside, 
showing the lintel in its place, believed to be the only 
one left in Wales. The width of the passage he found 
to be 6 ft., and Mr. Parry Jones gives its height as 
5 ft. Mr. Barnwell describes and figures a kind of 
double banquette, running for a short distance on each 
side of the port in rear of the wall. But Mr. Prichard, 
who took down a part of the lower step of the ban- 
quette, believed it was put as a support to the wall, 
which was giving way. I failed to notice this lower 
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step, and it does not appear in my sketch (fig. 3). 

Mr. Prichard believed also that the wall of the upper 
banquette was an integral part of the rampart wall, 
and that they were not independent, placed alongside 
of, and against each other, as in some Welsh, English, 
and Irish forts. In rear of the port, and leading 
towards it, there seemed to me to be the remains of a 
sunk passage, but excavation would be necessary to 
prove if my surmise is correct. 

Fig. 7 gives a general view of the interior, taken 
from the stony knoll at the N.-E. end of the place. In 
Mr. Jones Parry’s plan five larger and five smaller 
groups of enclosures and ruined dwellings are shown. 
Three of the larger and one of the smaller groups abut 
more or less on the wall, and in each group the “ huts” 
abut closely on each other. The size and shape of 
these enclosures varies exceedingly ; some appear to be 
too large for dwellings, but the great majority are 
small enough, and are more or less rounded in figure. 
Mr. Jones Parry states that some are 30 ft. long, and 
Mr. Barnwell says that some of the circular ones are 
15 ft. or 16 ft. in diameter. In a group of four 
chambers he gives the dimensions as 164 ft. by 10 ft., 
11 ft. by 63 ft., 20 ft. by 8 ft., and 8 ft. by about 6 ft. 
The walls of a few of the chambers are still 6 ft. high, 
but the great majority are less, and many of them have 
no doors (Barnwell). It seemed to me that a number 
of them are sunk 2 ft. or 3 ft. in the ground, but this 
may have been due to the accumulation of rubbish 
outside. Besides these ten groups there is a solitary 
hut circle standing free, and three separate double 
chambers abutting on the west wall in Jones Parry’s 
plan. The total number of chambers or enclosures of 
one kind or another on the plan is about 150, and they 
do not occupy more than about a third or fourth of the 
interior space, which is much overgrown with heather, 
and is rough, as if the débris of many more buildings 
may exist underfoot. 

The stony knoll or ruin at the N.-E. end is partially 
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seen in figs, 3 and 4 on the left. It is the highest 
point, and commands an excellent view of the whole 
interior (fig. 7). Mr. Barnwell considers it to be “a high 
artificial mound composed of large stones” ; but possibly 
it is partly a natural knoll. Regarded as purely arti- 
ficial, the accumulation of stones would be enormous. 
Mr. Barnwell thought it was a ruined look-out post. 

As to the water-supply, Mr. Barnwell says “‘ there 
would be no scarcity except in unusually dry seasons.’ 
He does not mention, however, whence the supply 
would be derived, and I did not notice any springs 
within or near the walls. 

Mr. Barnwell says that Tre’r Ceiri, the usual literary 
form, means the town of fortresses; but Prof. Rhys 
(Arch. Camb., 1877, p. 339) has ascertained that the 
native pronunciation is Treceiri, and that in Carnarvon- 
shire cearz is the plural of cawr (a giant), and is not an 
interchangeable form of caerau, the plural of caer, a 
fort. The meaning, therefore, he maintains, is the town 
of giants, ‘“‘a name which implies that all tradition of 
its builders had so entirely died out as to cause the 
Welsh people to attribute its origin to a race of beings 
different from themselves, and endowed with super- 
natural strength.” I have adopted Prof. Rhys’s spelling. 

It says much for the skill of the builders that so 
much of a perpendicular wall, of great antiquity, built 
without a particle of cement, should still stand nearly 
perfect. This immunity from destruction it probably 
owes, as far as man is concerned, to its elevated and 
comparatively inaccessible situation, and to the enor- 
mous screes of stone which clothe the hill- -slopes, amply 
sufficient to supply materials for stone dykes without 
recourse being had to the ruins above. 

As to degradation from the weather, it may be that 
a loose stone wall is less liable to destruction than a 
cemented wall, in one important respect. Water is apt 
to get shut up in crevices in a cemented wall, and there 
to exercise its enormous destructive power of expansion 
when freezing, but in an uncemented wall it may escape 
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freely through the interstices. Something may also be 
due to the construction of the wall. Prof. Babington 
found that a number of the stones were set not longi- 
tudinally but transversely, with their heads outwards. 
This may have had a binding effect. He was not able 
to investigate this point so thoroughly as it evidently 
deserves. 

In conclusion, I may recapitulate the points which 
seem to require further investigation. 

(1) Are the sheets of stone on the steep slopes and 
on the S.-W. and N.-W. fronts natural or artificial ? 
An accurate plan of their precise shape and position, 
with the direction of the heathery lanes that cross those 
on the N.-W. front, would be valuable. 

(2) The precise dimensions, shape, and internal 
structure of the wall. 

(3) The precise nature of the two outer “ walls” on 
the N.-W. face, with their appurtenances. 

(4) The “ sally-port” on the north should be cleared 
out. 

(5) The nature of the supposed sunk passage in its 
rear should be ascertained. 

(6) The double banquette on either side of the sally- 
port, which I did not notice, and which does not appear 
in my sketch, should be further studied. 

(7) The main entrance from the 8.-W. should be 
examined, to clear up the discrepancies between the 
plans of Mr. Jones Parry and Mr. Blight. 

(8) Is there any existing water-supply at or near the 
fortress ? 

(9) Photographs or drawings should be taken of the 
details. 

(10) An accurate plan should be made of the struc- 
tures in the interior, and the floors of a number of them 
should be excavated, with the object of finding relics 
which might throw light on the antiquity of the 
fortress. 

To accomplish all this demands a considerable expen- 
diture of time, labour, and money, but these have not 
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been grudged in the excavation of other ruins, at home 
and abroad, which I do not hesitate to say are of far 
less interest and importance to us Britons than the 
unique remains of the best preserved native prehistoric 
fortified town in our Island. 

All archeologists will learn with the deepest regret 
that the Government has declined, on the score of 
expense, to place Treceiri under the protection of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, when recently requested to 
do so by the owner, Mr. R. H. Wood, of Rugby. 


II.—EILDON. 


The Eildon fortress, or fortified town, although it 
resembles Treceiri in its situation, is a great contrast 
to it in other respects, for while Treceiri is a stone 
fortress containing stone dwellings, Eildon appears to 
have been defended by palisaded terraces, enclosing 
huts of some easily perishable material. 

In prehistoric or early historic times the Eildon Hills, 
commanding as they do on their eastern flank the 
pass from the south to the centre of Scotland, formed 
by the Tweed as it emerges from the hill country on 
the open part of Roxburghshire, must always have 
been deemed of great importance. An ancient road, 
commonly attributed to the Romans, but which, for 
aught we know, may have existed long before their 
day, has been traced making its way to this pass, in 
continuation of the Northumberland Watling Street ; 
and in the pass itself, nestling under the flank of the 
hill, remains, indicative of one of the very few Roman 
stations known to exist in Scotland, have been found. 
So prominent a position for outlook and defence could 
not escape occupation at a time when the security 
afforded by difficulty of access was deemed ample com- 
pensation for the necessary discomforts and incon- 
veniences of a lofty site. Accordingly, ample evidence 
remains of such occupation upon the north-eastern of 
the three peaks which give the Eildons their character- 
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istic and beautiful form. This is not the highest of the 
peaks, as it is about 50 ft. lower than the central one, 
which rises 1,365 ft. above the sea; but the latter is 
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Fig. 8 (a).—Eildon Hill Fort. 
Fig. 8 (6).—Distant View from S.-E. 





too conical and sharp-pointed for occupation, whereas 
the other has a considerable amount of pretty level 
space on the top, with several natural terraces on the 
slopes, affording ample room for the erection of habita- 
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tions. It also enjoys the strategic advantage of being 
projected into the angle where the Tweed, flowing 
1,150 ft. below, changes 
its course from east to 
south on emerging from 
the hills and winds 
round it, at a distance 
varying from a mile toa 
mile and three-quarters 
from the summit. The 
defensive lines encircle - 
the hill, at a height of 
perhaps 70 ft. below 
the top on the east 
(fig. 8,a), on the shoulder 
of the hill to the right ; 
(b) on the hill to the 
left, falling about 150 ft. 
lower on the west (views 
b and c), where they 
are still about 100 ft. 
above the neck; and 
they may be seen on 
the hill face from a 
distance of several miles. 
At the east end (views 
a and 6) they are hori- 
zontal at first, but soon 
descend pretty steeply 
to the edge of a plateau 
on the north (views 
and c), after which they 
continue on the hill 
face, at nearly the same 
lower level, round by 
the west to the edge of another much more exten- 
sive plateau on the south (view a), and complete the 
circuit of nearly a mile by climbing abruptly up the 
east end of a steep “scree” or “sclither” of loose 
5TH SER., VOL. XIV. 3 


Fig. 8(c).—Nearer Views of Eildon Hill Fort from N.-E. and N.-W. 
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stones which rises: from the southern plateau to the 
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Fig. 9.—Plan of Eildon Hill Fort from the Ordnance Survey, with the 
hut-foundations added. 


summit of the hill (view a). In Plan (fig. 9), the 
enclosure is very nearly circular. 
In structure the lines consist in general of three 
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narrow parallel terraces, constructed one above 
another on the face of the hill, from three or four 
to six or seven yards apart. The upper one, however, 
required very little making, as it generally runs where 
a steep slope eases off to a gentle one, and in taking 
the edge of the north and south plateaux it, of 
course, required no making at all. The width of the 
lower terraces varies somewhat, but rarely exceeds 
7 ft. or 8 ft. On the south side the defensive lines 
have apparently been reduced to two, one formed 
naturally by the edge of the plateau, the other some 
yards down the steep scree which falls here on the 
woods of Eildon Hall. Indeed, it is only in the 
eastern half of this part that the terrace can be 
distinctly traced on the spot, the slipping of the scree 
having no doubt gradually effaced it in the western 
half. Similarly, it is not easy, on the spot, to define 
the lines as they ascend the scree to the highest point 
of the defences at the east end. Nevertheless, in- 
distinct or untraceable as they may be on the spot, it 
is remarkable how visible these lines are on the hill 
face when looked at from a great distance. The 
modification of the lines at the east entrance will be 
described in speaking of the entrances. Of course, 
these terraces do not constitute a defence in them- 
selves, and I think there can be little doubt that they 
were palisaded at the edge, because there are no 
remains of earthen mounds, and indeed there is no 
room for them; neither is there any débris indicative 
of stone walls, and although many parts of the hill 
are stony, the stones are small and unsuitable for 
building. 

Entrances—(Plan, fig. 9).—At present there are 
seven breaks in the continuity of the lines. Four of 
them, towards the north and N.-W., are small, and if 
not modern may have been sally-ports. Another on 
the east, where the lines after ascending the scree 
reach their highest point, is probably an original 
sally-port. But the two main entrances are at the 
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east and west ends of the great southern plateau. 
The one at the west end is the most accessible, as it is 
only about 100 ft. above the broad and nearly level 
neck which connects the summit on which the fort 
stands with the higher Eildon, and is approached from 
the neck by a gentle slope. The terraces near the 
entrance appear to have been widened and multiplied, 
but are now much broken down. The entrance itself 
is withdrawn, so as to give a strong flanking defence. 

The eastern entrance is close under the summit- 
scree, and its defences on the north side are now 
represented by three short, low, broad, stony mounds 
(Plan, fig. 9) which run from it to the foot of the 
scree, and on the south by a scarp about 25 ft. high, 
with a sharp-crested mound at its foot, which is 
prolonged in front of the entrance, apparently to 
include a feeble spring there. Another stronger spring, 
covered and padlocked, is near this on the north side 
of the entrance, and the two outer mounds on that 
side bend inwards, so as to flank and exclude it from 
the lines ; but this may be a modern change, when the 
spring was utilised. As this entrance is on a slope, 
the three mounds rise one above the other, those in 
the rear commanding those in front. 

Interior —(Plan, fig. 9).—The space within the lines 
may be divided into the level or slightly inclined 
summit, or citadel, and the slopes and plateaux which 
lie between the citadel and the lines of fortification. 
The summit is nearly rectangular, and measures about 
800 ft. by 400 ft., the long axis being from east to 
west. The actual top is a nearly level narrow ridge 
about 270 ft. long, at the top of the southern scree 
and towards its west end. From this ridge the 
ground inclines slightly to the north margin of the 
rectangle, and slightly, at first, then rather abruptly, 
to its east margin, where alone it is bounded by the 
lines of fortification, here at their highest elevation. 
From the margins of the rectangle the ground falls 
abruptly in all directions, so that a mere palisade at 
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the edge would convert this upper space into an inner 
citadel. 

The space between it and the fortification lines is 
thus disposed :—On the south the great upper scree 
falls from it on the southern plateau about 200 ft. 
below. On the east the summit is bounded by the 
lines. To the north the slope, precipitous at one part, 
falls on the northern plateau or terrace. To the west 
there is a long, continuous, and gentler slope to the 
lines. To the S.-W. the descent is by a series of 
small plateaux, connecting the summit with the south- 
west entrance. 

Signs of Halitation.—On the inclined parts of the 
rectangular summit, and on the slopes which fall on 
the smaller plateaux to the S.-W., there are a large 
number of small circular or horse-shoe shaped excava- 
tions, sometimes arranged in two or three irregular 
rows, sometimes with indications of terracing in front 
of the rows, particularly near the edge of the summit- 
space, on the east, north, and west. There is a row 
even on the very edge of the great southern scree, but 
there they are broken abruptly on the side next the 
edge, as if from degradation of the scree. At first, 
when I had noticed only a few of these excavations, I 
took them for mere shelters cut in the face of the 
slopes, but when I saw how numerous they were, I 
came to the conclusion that they must have been 
foundation-spaces for huts, partly perhaps to afford 
some shelter to the huts, but mainly probably to 
provide level foundations for them.’ Their horse-shoe 
form is explained by their being excavated in sloping 
ground, which tends to give them more or less of a 
straight margin on the downward side of the slope. 
The excavated sides gradually rise to the upper end, 
where they vary in depth from a foot, or even. less, to 
3 ft. or 4 ft., in a few instances to as much as 5 ft., 
according to the steepness of the slope in which they 
are cut. The total number that can be distinctly 
made out is about 300, of which nearly 200 are ou the 
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summit rectangle, or what we may call the citadel or 
upper town. But besides these, I have noticed faint 
signs of others on the more level spaces, sometimes 
merely indicated by differences in the vegetation ; and 
if we reflect that on the plateaux it would not be 
necessary to make level foundations, it is quite 
possible that a thousand of our supposed huts may 
have stood within the lines originally. On the great 
southern plateau there is ample room for several 
hundred, but the space has been banked up and 
fenced by a retaining-wall, and has been under plough, 
so that any traces there may have been are obliterated. 
Besides the larger groups already described, there is a 
very distinct single foundation-space about half way 
along the foot of the scree, and a group of five in rear 
of the three mounds on the north side of the east 
entrance (Plan, fig. 9). It is remarkable that on the 
extensive slopes within the lines to the north and 
north-west they are entirely absent, and there are 
none outside the lines. The position of the huts is 
laid down roughly in the Plan (fig. 9), and some of 
them are faintly indicated in the middle and lower 
views (fig. 8). With a favourable light I have been 
able to distinguish them from a distance of nearly 
two miles. The huts which may be supposed to have 
occupied these foundations must have been of some 
perishable material and not of stone, as there is not 
a particle of stony débris to be seen about any of 
them. 

The only description hitherto published of Eildon 
Fort is in an account of the Parish of Melrose by 
Mr. A. Milne, who was minister there for a consider- 
able period down to 1747. He describes it as “ well 
fortified with two Fosses and Dikes of earth, more 
than a mile and a half in circuit, with a large plain 
near the top of the hill, called the Floors. On the 
head of the hill may be seen the Preetorium surrounded 
with many huts. There are ports to the east, west, 
and north, from a place called the Haxrecrag, a plain 
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way to Melrose called the Stile-Dyke. The principal 
entry has been from the south towards Bethendean, 
where the ground slopeth more easily, from a place 
near the South Hill called the Castlestead.” He also 
says the camp “hath many springs of good water near 
it”, This description, characterised as it is by the 
usual vagueness and inaccuracy of the writers of the 
period, at least preserves some local names which have 
disappeared from the map, if not from the memory of 
the people. Thus he calls what I presume to be the 
large southern plateau,—the Floors; and the precipi- 
tous bluff below the north-west angle of the upper 
town is presumably the Hawrecrag. The “many 
springs near the camp” are not now visible, probably 
because they have been impounded for the water- 
supply of houses at the foot of the hill. The only 
springs within or under shelter of the works are 
the two somewhat awkwardly placed at the eastern 
entrance. It is possible to drive a cart to the top by 
a track from the south, as indicated by Mr. Milne. 
This track is shown on the Plan (fig. 9) ascending the 
neck, piercing the lines at the west entrance, and 
passing the plateaux and groups of “huts” on the 
south-west slope on its way to the summit. A foot- 
path branches off from it on the neck to the north, 
and rejoins it about half way up. Another broad 
track ascends from the northern terrace to the upper 
town. ‘This and the triple lines are well seen as green 
bands in the dark heather (fig. 8 lower view, on the 
left). 

tr prosecuting my investigations of Eildon Fort I 
kept always in view the desirability of settling 
doubtful points by excavation. Little information by 
this means can be anticipated in regard to the fortifi- 
cations themselves. Sections through the mounds at 
the eastern entrance might show something of their 
structure, but elsewhere in the wide circuit, if my 
views are correct, the lines are simply terraces, 
originally defended by palisades, and not likely to 
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conceal anything of an instructive nature, It is 
different, however, with the supposed hut-foundations 
in the interior, and it is satisfactory to know that, 
with the permission of the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
proprietor, and Mr. Adam Smith, the tenant, some 
exploratory excavations have been made by Mr. James 
Curle, F.S.A. Scot., in three of these spaces, while 
these sheets were going through the press. In the 
first, he found a thin layer of charcoal 14 ins. below 
the surface near the rock, which was partially covered 
by a thin bed of brick red clay. In the second, a foot 
below the surface a few fragments of charcoal were 
found. In the third, at the same depth, he came 
upon a small piece of the usual coarse pottery mixed 
with little stones, commonly called early British ; and 
a foot lower was a thin stratum of charcoal, and some 
white clay resting on the rock. These results confirm 
the theory formed of the origin and purpose of these 
levelled spaces, and it is Mr. Curle’s intention to carry 
out a more thorough excavation soon. 
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EXPLORATION OF EARTHWORKS ON THE 
COAST OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES PHILLIPS. 


“We are sick of Pembrokeshire!” was the good- 
humoured protest made by one of the members of the 
Association at Aberystwith ; yet I must venture, even 
ut the risk of exhausting the patience of some of your 
readers, to press upon their attention another Pem- 
brokeshire topic. 

There is no county in the Principality in which the 
work of excavation in connection with prehistoric 
remains is so certain to yield valuable results. This 
has been shown by the success which attended the 
excavations made some years ago on the southern coast 
by Mr. Edward Laws ; and now, in connection with 
the Archeological Survey, a humble beginning has been 
made in another part of the county. 

The district which, at the request of the energetic 
Secretaries, I have already surveyed, lies at the eastern 
and south-eastern angles of St. Bride’s Bay. In it 
there are ten “raths”, while just outside the area of 
the map allotted to me there are at least five others, 
making fifteen within a very narrow radius. These 
earthworks exhibit marked differences of type which 
are by no means wholly accounted for by differences of 
situation. Of the ten within my special district, eight 
are found in pairs, one on each side of a valley. In 
one case there isa third in the group. The rath on the 
western side of the valley is bordered on the north by 
a deep gully, on the farther side of which are the 
remains of the third. These are situated on Howelston 
Farm, over against the Slade or Woodland rath ; but 
neither of them is marked on the Ordnance Map, 
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Only one stands by itself, “a cliff castle” at Black Point 
or Haroldston West Point. 

Where comparison is possible, there is a striking 
similarity in the construction of the opposite camps. 
Even the “cliff castle” at Black Point is confronted by 
one of almost exactly the same shape at Broadmoor on 
the southern shore. 

Two of the earthworks in this neighbourhood had 
already been described in the Journal. The tenth 
volume of the Third Series opens with an excellent 
article on Pembrokeshire Raths. One of those selected 
for description is the almost rectangular work at Wood- 
land, which the writer calls the “Slade” rath. Another 
is the “ cliff castle” at Black Point. In this case, while 
the plan and the general description are very carefully 
given, a diagram showing the elevations is singularly 
inaccurate. Among other mistakes, the depression at 
the inner foot of the vallum has been altogether over- 
looked. When examining the rath for the purposes of 
the Survey, this depression attracted my attention, and 
having obtained the cordial assent. of the occupier of 
the farm, Mr. Philpin, [ set about the excavation. 

The promontory which is defended by the earthwork 
runs out due west. ‘The embankment is needed to 
guard only the north and east. About half way up the 
northern side two lower lines of embankment are trace- 
able, which running south enclose an oval space of 
about 66 ft. north to south, and 33 ft. east to west. 
Within these lines was the depression which we have 
partially excavated. 

Of the two fortified fronts, the northern is consider- 
ably the longer. On this side, about half way up from 
the cliff, there was probably one of two entrances ; the 
other, the principal entrance, being near the southern 
end of the east front. Close to the northern entrance, 
at the inner base of the great rampart, there are trace- 
able two low lines of embankment which run south- 
wards, and meet nearly half way to the southern cliff. 
These enclose a space of about 66 ft. to 33 ft. This 
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oval depression was scarcely traceable when I first ex- 
amined the camp, being concealed by a thick growth of 
ferns and stunted brushwood. 

It was just under the foot of the northern rampart, 
which is here at its widest, that we began to dig; z.e., 
at the northern end of this depression. At the depth 
of about 2 ft. we found stonework, and were soon satis- 
fied that it was the upper part of a wall of some kind. 
Eventually it proved to be two contiguous hut-circles, 
which were constructed under the shelter of the western 
of the two low embankments. The stonework reached 
to the depth of about 6 ft. from the present surface. 
At a depth of 4 ft. 6 ins. to 5 ft. we found abundant 
evidence of human occupation, in the shape of small 
quantities of charcoal, bones, and shells. The bones 
included a few ox-teeth, the shells were chiefly oyster 
and mussel. 

We were at first altogether disappointed in our 
search for stone implements,—a failure possibly due 
to my own inexperience; but there were great num- 
bers of pebbles, some of which had been flattened on 
one side. .There was a stone of about 7 ins. long, which 
may have been a muller, but which I must confess 
appears to me to have been a whetstone. 

More annoying than the failure to find stone imple- 
ments was the loss, through somebody’s carelessness, 
of two small fragments of pottery. They were about 
14 in. long, and were parts of different vessels, one 
being decidedly coarser than the other. The finer of 
the two was part of the bottom of a very shallow cup 
or basin. It was certainly hand-made. The colour, a 
deep yellow (almost orange), came off upon my thumb 
when I rubbed it. 

At first we thought we had reached undisturbed 
rock at about 7 ft., but on re-examination we found 
that at the northern end, where we had begun to dig, 
the pit was much deeper. The solid rock, which is not 
very hard, had been excavated to the depth of at least 
4 ft., making a total there. of at least 10 ft. 6 ins, 
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When the digging was suspended, by my having to 
leave home, I was by no means certain that we had 
reached the bottom. Before suspending the work we 
were rewarded by finding two spindle-whorls. They 
are of very rough make, thin, and easily broken. 

I hope in a week or two to resume the digging, so as 
to reach the actual bottom at the deepest part, and also 
to examine, more carefully than I have yet been able to 
do, the soil thrown up from that end. 

Excavations, however, are expensive, and I venture 
to appeal for funds which may be applied in excavating 
the earthworks of this neighbourhood, so far as to 
settle finally all question as to their age. 

The evidence of the excavation I have already made 
points unmistakeably to the neolithic period as the date 
of the work at Black Point. There are other camps 
which will well repay excavation. The differences of 
type are so pronounced as to suggest differences among 
the builders, of age and even of race. Whoever con- 
structed the cliff castles of West Pembrokeshire, they 
were not the work of a seafaring people; much less of 
immigrants who came by sea; for they are built, without 
exception, on inaccessible cliffs,—the most inaccessible 
in the neighbourhood. 

At Walwyn’s Castle there are traces of an earlier 
work which has been used as the substructure of the 
present large fortification. Just inside the oldest part 
of the work there are two circular depressions, of the 
diameter of 30 and 20 ft. respectively. In the camp at 
Broadmoor, which so closely resembles that at Black 
Point, the depression indicating the old dwellings. is 
more clearly marked than it was at the latter place. 

If a few pounds can be placed at the disposal of my- 
self or of the Secretaries of the Survey Committee, I will 
undertake that the money shall be well applied, and 
that an attempt will be made to settle finally the ques- 
tions relating to the Pembrokeshire raths, and also to 
throw light on the still unsolved problems of early 
Pembrokeshire ethnology. 
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NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES 


IN THE 


FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 


BY THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, BART. 


(Continued from 5th Ser., vol. v, p. 137.) 


LupcaurcH, Pembrokesaire (St. Evipyr). 
August 20, 1869. 


Tuts church is curiously situated on an abrupt emi- 
nence of limestone, of which the sides on the south- 
west are precipitously scarped. It is of the local type 
of South Pembrokeshire, and consists of two parallel 
aisles or bodies, of which the northern forms the chancel 
at its east end, a western tower and a north porch. 

The tower resembles others of the district, is plain, 
and of the somewhat military character, has battle- 
ment and corbel table, but neither buttress nor string- 
course, and very thick walls. At the north-east a 
square turret rises above the tower, the belfry windows 
single and oblong, other openings merely narrow slits. 
On the west side a plain pointed doorway. 

The chancel is divided from the nave by a very rude 
pointed arch upon imposts. The nave arcade has three 
rude wide-pointed arches, the two western piers being 
circular but very coarse. Eastward of these is a huge 
wall-pier, on which is a corbel or bracket, beyond which 
are two smaller and lower arches, remarkably rude, 
dividing the aisle from the chancel; the pier is square 
and of plain wall, but these arches have been 
strengthened by some modern masonry, roughly exe- 
cuted, which distorts the general appearance. There 
is a single lancet window closed at the south, most 
other windows modern ; but at the east of the chancel 
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is one of two lights, square-headed, and Edwardian in 
character, at the east of the south aisle one with two 
obtuse-headed lights. The interior is dark. The font 
has a square bowl, chamfered at the angles, on a stem. 
The north porch is large. There are the steps of a 
cross in the churchyard. 


LOVESTON. 
June 24, 1867. 


This church has nave with small north and south 
transepts, chancel and western tower. The whole is of 
the local type. The tower tapers in a remarkable 
degree, and has a rude battlement and corbel table, a 
square turret at the north-west, rising high, and no 
stringcourses. There is a single lancet on the west 
side, and single narrow belfry windows. The tower 
arch to the nave is pointed and rude. The tower is 
vaulted within. The transepts are very short, and are 
vaulted. The chancel arch is pointed upon imposts ; 
on the south side of it is a hagioscope, square, and 
divided by a mullion. To the south-west of the chancel 
is the projection common in these churches. The east 
window is Perpendicular, square-headed, labelled, of 
three lights. North of the chancel are no windows. 
One window to the south is square-headed. Near the 
south door internally is an oblong opening. The font 
has a square bowl on circular stem, with square base, 
and chevron moulding under the bowl. The porch, as 
usual, is very large, and the doorways plain pointed. 


YeRBESTON (St. LAURENCE). 
June 29, 1867. 


A small church of simple arrangement, with merely 
chancel and nave and south porch. Over the west end 
is a curious kind of bell-cot, resembling that at East 
Williamston, square at top and embattled, with corbel 
table ; but here are two open arches for bells, and the 
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turret stands on three corbels or brackets against the 
west end. 

The church has been lately repaired, and has quite a 
new look; all the windows are modern, the nave is 
fitted with open benches of pine. The whole is neat 
and clean, but rather cold within, and the chancel walls 
are painted blue. The chancel arch is a plain, rude, 
pointed one. The font has a square bowl, with the angles 
rounded, on a short stem with square plinth. There 
are no windows north or south of the chancel. 


East WILLIAMSTON. 
June 29, 1867. 


A very small church, in wretched state, in a secluded 
site, buried in trees: a chapelry to Begelley. It has 
merely chancel and nave, the outer walls of which are 
whitewashed, and over the west end an odd belfry—a 
kind of half tower supported on brackets—having a 
corbel table under its parapet, and pierced with an 
arch for a bell. 

There are few windows, and those are modern of the 
worst’ kind. The chancel arch is very rude, low and 
misshapen, with much walling about it. There are 
several stone brackets in the chancel. The font has a 
plain octagonal bowl. The interior is miserably dilapi- 
dated, and the capacity quite insufficient for the in- 
habitants. 


LLANWNDA. 
August 3, 1850. 


This church has a different character from that of 
Herbranston, but agreeing with that of the churches 
in its own district. The walls are low, with exterior 
unassuming ; the plan comprises nave with short and 
small aisles, chancel, and south porch. Over the west 
end a bell-gable, with two arches for bells. There is 
also a sanctus bell-cot at the east end of the nave. 
The porch is wide, and wholly of stone. The aisles are 
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continued along part of the chancel, but not to the 
west end of the nave; thus the church, though small, 
has the same number of posts as much larger fabrics. 
The porch is at the west end of the south aisle; the 
arcades are low and rude, each of two plain pointed 
arches, differing in character, the eastern one being in 
the chancel, the piers square with imposts. ‘There is a 
rude pointed chancel arch, and also between the aisles 
of the nave and those of the chancel. The chancel 
extends eastward of the arcades. The arcades are 
somewhat deformed, and that on the north is lower 
than the southern. The windows, as usual, are mostly 
modernized, but there is a single third pointed one on 
the north of the chancel, with trefoil feathering. The 
font has a square bowl on a cylindrical stem. On the 
south of the altar is a rude piscina. There is a plain 
vault to the south aisle. The situation is very striking 
—on a high ground and much exposed, but command- 
ing a noble view of the sea and grand rocky coast, as 
far as Cardigan Head, and even the coast of Lleyn is 
distinguishable. 

Near Llanwnda Church is a cross engraved on a 
stone near the wayside. 

[The nave, porch, and.aisles of this church were care- 
fully restored and re-roofed in 1880, from plans and 
specifications prepared by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
London, Hereford and Swansea, at a cost of £405, and 
the chancel rebuilt from the foundations by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners under the advice of their 
architect, Mr. Ewan Christian, at a cost of £382. 
Archeologists have cause to regret the latter, as the 
quaint irregularly-shaped arches referred to by Sir 
Stephen Glynne have given way to others of more 
modern type and more exact outline. Mr. Lingen 
Barker, however, preserved the walls, vaulted ceilings 
of aisles and porch, and what was left of the original 
oaken roof framework; also the interesting western 
double bell-cot, which leaned from east to west about 
10 ins. in its height, he very skilfully straightened, 
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besides saving the original stones of this valuable relic 
of antiquity. 

Seven rudely-carved sepulchral slabs, in more or less 
good preservation (one being no less than 1 ft. 4 ins. 
in thickness) were found, and carefully built into or 
placed against the walls, and a shelf was placed over the 
porch archway for odds and ends of carving, &c., found 
during the restoration. A squint, or possibly a lepers’ 
window, 1 ft. 4 ins. high and 1 ft. 1 in. wide, increasing 
to 3 ft. on the inside, was discovered in the east wall 
of the porch, as well as a staircase constructed in the 
thickness of the west wall of the north transept, with 
doorways at top and bottom. All these were opened 
out, and the squint closed from the draught of the open 
porch by a sheet of plate glass. 

The old base or step of the font is of unusual size, 
viz., 6 ft. by 54 ft., and has been kept in its original 
position in the centre of the nave opposite the entrance, 
and the two stone seats, 1 ft. 3 ins. wide, along the west 
and south wall as far as the porch, have been preserved. 
The extremely damp nature of the interior demanded a 
cure that should not be of any half-and-half nature, so 
that in order to effect this without raising the floor 
and. thereby altering the proportions of the interior, 
trenches were dug on the outside and the path leading 
to the porch gradually lowered, enabling the five steps 
down to the church to be changed into one step up. 

A peculiarity of this church may be noticed in the 
exactly equal size of the nave and chancel. 

Two piscine were found and built into the south 
walls of chancel and south chancel aisles respectively, 
in probably their original positions, the latter having 
presumably been erected for a chapel or chantry. 

The fifteenth-century window spoken of by Sir S. 
Glynne has been carefully preserved and repaired, and 
the other new windows have been made to harmonize 
as to shape and detail, but of different stone, so 
us not to mislead posterity : a point of great import- 
ance not kept as much in mind by architects as it 

5TH SER., VOL, XIV. 4 
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should be. With the exception of the new windows 
superseding eighteenth-century wooden domestic sashes, 
no structural changes have been made in the walls of 
nave, porch or aisles, and only an absolutely necessary 
amount of pointing was done. The wooden gallery or 
raised platform that ran across both south aisles has 
been removed, while the flimsy and uncomfortable box 
pews were replaced by solid, substantial open benches 
of varnished pitch-pine, with pulpit, lectern and holy 
table to correspond, oaken stalls in chancel, and brass 
altar-rail. A much-needed vestry has been formed by 
screening off the south chancel aisle, thus saving the 
cost and needless disturbance of any external new 
masonry. The small broken stones which paved a 
portion of the floor retaining considerable moisture, 
have been utilized in forming an open dry drain round 
the church, and replaced by good, plain, hard Worcester 
tiles ; and the roof-slates selected to succeed the hope- 
lessly dilapidated stone tiles are of a light grey colour 
from North Wales, and very little darker in shade than 
the old tiling. | 


Sotva (St. Davip). 
October 28, 1870. 


A very small, mean church, having single nave and 
chancel undistinguished, with a south porch and wooden 
belfry over the west end. The windows are all modern 
insertions, and there is little of original architecture to 
be seen. Near the east end, on the north, is a small 
slit-like opening. 

The porch is of wooden framework, rude and charac- 
teristic ; the doorway within it pointed and continuous. 
The tie remains over where was once the roodloft. The 
font has a circular bowl on stem of like form, apparently 
ancient. 
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RADNORSHIRE :—ELWEL DEANERY. 
DissertH (St. Cewypp). 

This church has nave and chancel without aisles, and 
western tower. The latter is rude, and without but- 
tresses or stringcourses, but with embattled parapet 
und two tiers of windows ; those of the belfry of two 
lights have rather a Decorated look. The west window 
is square-headed, of two lights. The tower arch is 
intercepted bya gallery. The east window is Perpendi- 
cular, of four lights, and has wood mullions. Just under 
it externally is a flat arched recess. The other windows 
are mostly modern, of the worst kind, except one 
square-headed and labelled, of three lights, tritoliated 
—a late Perpendicular on the south of the chancel. 
There is no chancel arch ; the chancel has a coved roof 
with ribs, and the nave is ceiled. 


Guapestry (St. Mary). 
October 28, 1870. 

A nice church, fairly restored, comprising nave with 
north aisle, western tower with shingled spire, chancel, 
and south porch. The nave is divided from the aisle 
by three pointed arches on octagonal pillars with 
capitals. There are some square-headed windows in 
the nave of three lights, of rather Edwardian character. 
Near the east of the nave, on the south, is a very long 
lancet, and a smaller one near the tower. The chancel- 
arch is pointed, rising at once from the wall. The east 
window is a fine Perpendicular of four lights; on the 
south is a plain trefoil piscina, a priest’s door, and a 
three-light Perpendicular window. The interior is 
fitted with open seats. The tower is massive and plain, 
opening into the nave by a pointed doorway only. It 
has no buttress, but one stringcourse ; three single- 
light openings and more ornamental belfry windows ot 
Perpendicular character, one single with ogee arch and 
panelling, one of two cinquefoiled lights square-headed. 

42 
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The spire is shingled ; the steeple generally resembling 
that of Kington. The nave has a ridge-crest and bell- 
gable at its east end. In the churchyard is the shaft 
of a cross raised on high steps. 


Guasowm (St. Davi). 
October, 1870. 

This church is in a pretty, rétired site, and consists 
of nave and chancel, with a south porch and no tower 
or bell-cot. There is a chancel-arch, pointed with plain 
soffit. There are some good Perpendicular windows of 
three lights, especially on the south side of the nave. 
There is a priest’s door on the south of the chancel. 
The east window is closed. Over the east end of the 
nave is some ornamental panelling, marking the rood- 
loft place. The chancel has a coved roof, with ribs and 
bosses. In the roof of the nave is some trefoil wood- 
work. The porch is very large, and has square-headed 
windows trefoiled. The churchyard is very large and 

steep, commanding a pretty rural view. 


ABEREDW (St. Cewypp). 
September 8, 1851. 


This church is in a lovely situation, on a rock over- 
hanging the river Edw near its confluence with the Wye. 
It is entirely Third Pointed of rather late date, and con- 
sists of a chancel and nave with west tower and large 
north porch. The work is rather coarse, The porch is 
highly , picturesque, and is entirely of wood, with 
feathered gable and pierced trefoils in the framework 
above the outer door. Within it is a stone bench on 
each side. The tower is rude, with a stringcourse but no 
buttress, two other slits for belfry, windows on the east 
and west, and one on the north and south. It is 
covered with a pointed roof, and opens into the nave 
only by adoor. The chancel is lower than the nave, 
and not ill-developed, but there is no chancel arch. 
The chancel roof is coved, with panelling, having ribs 
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and bosses. The rood-screen remains: of plain Third 
Pointed work. The east. window is closed up, and no 
trace of it perceptible. The other windows are mostly 
square-headed. The altar is raised on three high steps, 
and in the east wall is a square recess. The font 
has a circular bowl, on an octagonal stem. The nave is 
ceiled. The interior is neat and clean, but part of the 
west end used for'a school. The accustomed entrance 
is on the north. The north porch is modern. The 
new prayer-desk faces west. The adjacent rock, wood, 
and river scenery is enchanting. 


BouGHRoop. 
May 20, 1851. 


A small church, in a lovely situation near to the 
Wye. It consists of nave and chancel without aisles, 
and a small western steeple, of stone in its lower part, 
having slits for openings and a wooden belfry. A south 
porch is of mixed stone-and wood. The chancel arch 
is a very rude, pointed one. In the nave are some bad 
modern windows, and two single ones with trefoiled 
heads ; of the latter kind is also one in the chancel. 
The east window is a modern imitation of Middle 
Pointed with a transom, containing indifferent painted 
glass. There, is a handsome new font, the bowl 
octagonal, with. Middle Pointed panelling and octagonal 
stem. The old font, with plain circular bowl, is in the 
churchyard. The interior is pewed, but tolerably neat. 
The churchyard is of very large size, and only partially 
used. 

Criyro (St. Micwazt). 
December 28, 1870. 

This church has been wholly rebuilt, save the tower, 
which appears old, and is low and strongly built, having 
a saddle roof with gables east and west, and some plain 
single openings, some round-headed, some mere slits. 
The nave has north aisle, divided by an arcade of four 
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pointed arches, and the whole of the chancel and 
nave are in creditable Edwardian character. 


LLANANO. 
May 10, 1851. 

A very small church, in a lonely situation near the 
Ithon, with nave and chancel having no exterior dis- 
tinction, a south porch, and wooden belfry at the west 
end. The windows are mostly wretched, but there is 
one obtuse lancet on the north side of the chancel 
which may be early. The porch is of wood, rude but 
picturesque. The great feature of this little church is 
its fine rood-loft, which is in a very perfect state. It 
is of the panelled kind, with niches, and the usual 
vine-leaf cornice. Each compartment below has tracery, 
and the west front is much richer than the eastern. 
The font has a circular bowl on an octagon. The west 
end of the nave is partitioned off for a school. 


LLANBADARN VyYNYDD (St. PaTERNUs). 


This church has only one space for nave and chancel, 
witha large south porch and a modern bell set over 
the west end. The roof is open, with collars and 
quatrefoiled timbers, which are curiously seen externally 
in the east gable intermixed with plaster. The east 
window is a mutilated Decorated one of three lights— 
one on the south, of two lights, is of the same kind and 
in fair condition. The other windows modern and bad. 
There is a large buttress at the west end. The interior 
is dreary. Part of the rood-screen remains. 


Bieppra (St. Mary). 


This church has merely a nave and chancel undivided, 
with a south porch, and a wooden belfry at the west 
end. The chancel is nearly equal in length to the nave, 
a difference being perceptible in the roof. Another 
remarkable feature is that the ground abruptly rises at 
the west end (not gradually, as at Pilleth), so as to 
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mount up that part very high. The exterior walls are 
whitewashed. There are some single lancets both in 
the nave and chancel which are original, but several 
windows are modern and very poor, especially that at 
the east end. There is a pointed recess in the north 
wall by the sacrarium. The interior is dreary, but in 
less bad state than most of the Radnorshire churches. 
The porch is rude. The cemetery very large, but no 
graves on the north. 


Heyop (St. Davin). 


This church has the usual undivided nave and 
chancel, with south porch and a low, rude tower at the 
west end, which has the local pointed roof covered with 
tiles. The tower has no buttresses, and its openings 
are mere slits. The exterior whitewashed. Internally, 
the pulpit is mean ; there are a few old open benches, 
and the altar is encroached upon by pews. The ceiling 
flat and modern ; most of the windows wretched and 
mutilated. One on the south of the chancel is Perpen- 
dicular, square-headed, of two lights ; two others in the 
nave are square-headed, of three or four lights, ap- 
parently Elizabethan, having moulded woodwork. On 
the south is a rude slit, now closed. The chancel is 
divided by a fair wood screen of Perpendicular 
character. On the south of the altar is an oblong 
recess. The font hasa plain octagonal bowl on a stem. 
The north wall of the chancel extends wider than that 
of the nave. The porch is flagged, but mostly of wood. 


LLANBISTER. 
May 9, 1851. 
A church of very singular appearance, though by no 
means from its beauty. It consists of one space, of 
which the eastern part forms the chancel, and is dis- 
tinguished by being raised up several steps, in con- 
sequence of the great rise in the uneven ground, and 
also separated by a plain and mutilated screen. But 
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the most curious feature is the position of the steeple 
at the east end of the chancel, exactly behind the altar. 
There is, therefore, neither east nor west window, 
though there is no particular reason for the absence of 
the latter. The west end of the nave is, according to 
South Wales fashion, partitioned off for a school. The 
whole has a neglected look within, yet rather striking, 
the space being wide and with a rude, open roof. The 
ground in the churchyard is most curiously uneven, and 
its sudden fall from the west end seems to prevent the 
erection of a steeple there. There is also a very sudden 
rise on the north, on which side are no windows, except 
one of rather Romanesque look, which is closed. There 
is a square-headed one of five lights on the south side 
of the chancel, with a window-seat. The tower is low 
and large, with scarce any architectural character, but 
having a tiled roof and a pointed wooden belfry. It 
opens into the east wall of the church by a plain door. 
There is a south porch near the west end of the nave, 
and in it a benatura or stoup. The font is octagonal, 
small and poor. 


Piutetx (St. Mary). 


A small church in a remarkable situation, quite 
lonely, high up on an eminence. The ground is very 
steep, and descends rapidly from the east end, so that 
here occurs the unusual feature of a church descending 
from the west towards the east. ‘here is no separate 
chancel or aisle, but a south porch and odd-looking, 
short, squat western tower—the walls wholly white- 
washed. The porch is of wood, and somewhat pictur- 
esque. The roof is open, with panelling and arched 
ribs. The chancel is divided from the nave by a fairly- 
preserved wood screen, having plain panelling. The 
east window is modern, but one-at the south-east is 
fair Decorated, with ogee head, of two lights, without 
hood or continuing arch, and there is one similar at the 
north-east. The tower has on the west a plain Per- 
pendicular window, with central longitudinal division, 
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and a large square projection to the south-west, with 
slits to light a staircase. The tower is covered by a 
heavy, saddle-shaped roof. Its figure is most curious, 
perched up on the hill-side, but the situation is pictur- 
esque and interesting. 


Wairton (St. Davi). 


’ A mean church, small, dark, and neglected, consist- 
ing of a single body, with low western tower. The east 
window is square-headed, of two lights, and fair 
Edwardian ; all other windows modern and mutilated. 
There is a post-Reformation screen, inscribed, dividing 
the chancel ; a mean porch is on the south near the 
tower, and a doorway on the north of the chancel close 
to the east end, apparently modern. The chancel is 
ceiled and whitewashed. The font has a small octagonal 
bowl on stem. A rude arched doorway opens from the 
nave to the tower. The tower is singularly rude, and 
constructed partly of wood and partly of stone, with- 
out regular architectural order, but reaching very little 
above the roof of the nave, and having the somewhat 
characteristic pointed roof of tiles common in Radnor- 
shire. The cemetery is remarkably large, the site 
beautiful. 








LLANGWYFAN CHURCH, ANGLESEY. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 


Tue first volume of Archeologia Cambrensis contains 
a short notice of “ Llangwyfan Church, Anglesey,” 
written by the late Rev. H. Longueville Jones.2 

A sketch of the church, and the small island on 
which it stands, accompanies the notice. ‘The island is 
here shown connected to the mainland by a causeway 
of large stones. The church appears roofed in, the 
eastern window still retains its central mullion and 
tracery. 

The building, now as then, consists of a single aisle. 
A northern aisle had been removed during the first 
half of this century. Miss Adeane, of Plas Llanfawr, 
Holyhead, has in her possession a water-colour sketch 
of the church, taken before its destruction. 

The sketches and geometrical drawings, illustrating 
this paper, show the church as it existed in 1893. The 
one remaining aisle, at this date, was fast falling into 
ruin. Since the year 1846, the slating of the roof had 
entirely disappeared, together with several of the 
roofing timbers. The eastern window retained no longer 
its central mullion, nor the tracery it supported. Each 
winter left the church in « more ruinous condition than 
the preceding. The windows themselves had been 
blocked up with masonry at a recent date. Of the 
stone causeway little remained. 

The church, as it now exists, is not a perfect parallel- 
ogram. Internally the north wall measures 43 ft. in 
length, the south 42 ft. 7 ins., the east 14 ft. 4 ins., 
and the west 13 ft.8ins. The greatest external length 


1 Arch. Camb,, vol. i, 1846, p. 156. 
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is 48 ft.; the width at the east end is 19 ft., at the 
west end 18 ft. 9 ins. 

The entrance doorway is situated in the south wall, 
near the west end, and was at one time protected by 











Llangwyfan Church, Anglesey. Distant View from the North-East. 
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an external porch. Some remains of its walls are shown 
on the accompanying drawings. 

The arcade, which formerly occupied the position 
between the existing church and the north aisle, still 
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remains. It was, however, blocked up with masonry ~ 
at the time of the destruction of the aisle. 
The church is lighted by a window in the east wall, 
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Llangwyfan Church, Anglesey. Exterior. 


two windows in the south wall, and a window inserted 
in the modern walling blocking up the central arch of 
the north arcade. 

In the notice above referred to, the date of the 
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earliest work in the church is assigned to about the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

When I first visited the church, in September 1891, 
my attention was arrested by a much-worn string- 


Interior. 





Llangwyfan Church, Anglesey. 




















course, on the external face of the western half of the 
south, wall, marked a, A,,.A, on the south: elevation (see 
sheet 1). This string-course has, been broken by the 
insertion of the doorway and a, window. From its 
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present condition it is not easy to determine with cer- 
tainty its original section. It appeared to me, however, 
to have been of the section I have shown, to a large 
scale, below the east elevation, on sheet I, and to be of 
late eleventh or early twelfth century character. I had, 
at a later date, an opportunity of pointing out the 
stringcourse to Mr. Arthur Baker, who agrees with me 
in assigning its probable date to this early period. 

The masonry of the western half of the south wall, 
containing this string-course, will, moreover, be seen 
to differ considerably from that of the eastern. The 
walling in both cases is rubble, but in the former 
rough random work is employed, while in the latter the 
stonework approaches nearer to coursed work. 

Again, the mortar employed differs in the two 
portions. In both positions it is of poor quality, and 
sea-shore sand has been used. In the eastern half, 
however, the particles of broken shells worked up in 
the mortar are exceedingly minute, while in the 
western they are of much larger size. And, whereas 
the western mortar contains many small stones of a 
dark colour, from an eighth to three-eighths of an inch 
in length, in the eastern, the stones of the same nature 
are scarce and of smaller size, few measuring more than 
one-eighth of an inch in length. 

A short length of a much-worn string-course appears 
on the external face at the western end of the northern 
wall, at the same level as that in the southern wall, 
and appears to be of the same period. (See sheet III). 

I am therefore inclined to assign the portions of the 
walls containing the remains of this string-course to 
the earliest period of any existing work in the church, 
and have indicated them on the plan, sheet I, as pro- 
bably of eleventh or early twelfth century workmanship. 

The eastern window was formerly of two lights, 
trefoiled, with a quatrefoil in the head above, all con- 
tained under an enclosing arch. A reference to the 
drawing of the east elevation, sheet II, will show the 
extent of the tracery now remaining. 
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The window appears to have been set out in an 
extremely rude manner. The widths of the noses vary, 
and the curves of the two sides of the.arch differ ; while 
the apex is not centrally over the window. The rem- 
nants of the tracery remaining have the appearance of 
belonging to an earlier period than the enclosing arch 
and hood-moulding. I am inclined to assign the date 
of the tracery to the fourteenth century. The hood- 
moulding is very much worn. It is difficult to make 
out its exact original section. It has the appearance 
of being of late fifteenth-century workmanship. 

I am disposed, therefore, although placing the date 
of the eastern half of the church subsequent to that of 
the western, to believe that it belongs to a period not 
later than the fourteenth century. 

There are no features in the lower part of the 
western wall to indicate its date. It should, however, 
be noticed that the string-courses, referred to above, in 
the northern and southern walls, terminate about 
1 ft. 10 ins. short of the outer face of the western 
wall of the church. 

The entrance doorway, the eastern window in the 
southern wall, and the arcade in the northern, all have 
the appearance of being of late fifteenth-century work- 
manship. ‘The northern aisle was probably added at 
this period, and the arcade of three arches inserted in 
the more ancient northern external wall of the church. 
The piers of the arcade, with their capitals and bases, 
are octagonal on plan. The octagonal base rests on a 
chamfered plinth, square on plan, set diagonally. The 
sections of the capitals and bases are shown on sheet 
III. The piers, between base and capital, measure 
only 2 ft. 5 ins. in heihgt. The arches are four- 
centred and of two orders. Both orders are cham- 
fered, the inner being of a straight, the outer of a 
hollow section. 

The entrance doorway has a pointed arched head, 
contained under a square hood-moulding. The wide 
shallow hollow, so common in Perpendicular work, 
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forms the chief feature in the sections of the jamb and 
arch mouldings. The spandrels are sunk and foliated. 

The eastern window in the southern wall, apparently 
an insertion in an older wall, consists of a single light, 
cinquefoiled, under a square head and hood-moulding. 
Of the foliated head one half alone remains. 

The inserted window in the central bay of the 
northern wall is of the same character. It probably 
belonged to the old north aisle, and was placed in this 
position at the time of the destruction of the aisle. 

A single bell gablet terminates the western wall. 
The hole for the iron pivot on which the bell swung 
may be noticed. The apex stone is much weathered, 
but it retains the remains of two small gablets inter- 
secting each other, the one running nerth and south, 
the other east and west. 

The foot-stone of a gable coping remains at the 
south-east angle of the church. 

The window in the suuth wall, east of and close to 
the porch, consists of a simple square opening, and is, 
probably, of no great age. 

The porch, in all probability, was a more or less 
recent addition. It was built up against, and covered 
portions of, the mouldings of the fifteenth-century 
doorway. On the sketch showing the entrance door- 
way will be seen what apparently is a raking moulding, 
but in reality is a cement weathering to protect the 
junction of the porch roof with the south wall of the 
church. 

At the west end, and along a portion of the.south 
wall of the church, are the remains of stone benches. 

The roof is of very simple design. It is’ of a usual 
type employed in the latter part of the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century. ~The ridge 
is continuously level from east to west. The principals 
are arched, and consist of main rafters, collars and 
curved pieces, all framed together, and pinned with 
oak pins. The, eastern portion, for a distance of about 
7 ft. 6 ins. from the east wall, differs slightly from the 
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rest of the roof. This space is divided into three 
divisions by intermediate principles, and no purlins 
were employed. The roof westward is divided into 
four bays. It possessed a double row of purlins, and 
was stiffened by cusped wind-braces. None of the 
rafters shown on drawings belong to the original roof. 
They are of deal, the old roof-timbers being of oak. 

To prevent the church becoming an absolute ruin, 
the Rev. Canon Rupert Morris and Miss Adeane, both 
members of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
determined to take the matter in hand, with the result 
that £82 was collected, to be spent on the preservation 
of the building. 

With the consent and approval of the Archdeacon 
of Bangor and Anglesey, the Rector of Trefdraeth with 
Llangwyfan, work was commenced in October 1893. 

Nothing in the form of restoration was attempted, 
but the work was confined to those repairs necessary 
to preserve the building from further ruin. This in- 
cluded securing the old roof-timbers together with iron 
bolts and straps, sufficient to prevent them from falling ; 
providing new deal rafters independent of the old wood- 
work ; re-slating the roof; performing some small 
repairs to the tops of the walls, and filling up the 
large hole in the north wall, shown on sketch 3, where 
the masonry had collapsed ; running the cracks in the 
walls with cement ; removing the modern stonework, 
which had been built to block up the windows, and 
providing wooden shutters to the windows. 

No re-glazing was attempted, as this would have 
involved the reconstruction of some of the masonry. 
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ARCHDEACON D. R. THOMAS, M.A., F.S.A. 





We are enabled by the kindness of Mr. R. H. Wood, 
V.P., F.8.A., the donor of the engraved portraits of the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell and Mr. M. H. Bloxam, to present 
our members with a portrait of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon D. R. Thomas, F.S.A., Chairman of our Com- 
mittee. 

Archdeacon Thomas is a typical Welshman by birth 
and education. Born at Bodynfol, in Montgomeryshire, 
in 1833, he was educated at Ruthin Grammar School, 
under the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, from whom doubtless he 
imbibed that love of archeological pursuits which has 
been such an especial feature of his career. In due course 
he went up to Jesus College, Oxford, where he held a 
Scholarship, as well as the Exhibition of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. After distinguishing himself in the classical 
schools (both moderations and finals), he was ordained 
in 1857 by Bishop Vowler Short to the curacy of 
Rhuddlan and St. Asaph. In 1859 he was appointed 
to the curacy of Selattyn, near Oswestry, where he re- 
mained until 1864, when he was selected by his Bishop 
as the first Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Cefn, so well known 
to archeologists in connection with the Bone Caves. 
Here he laboured assiduously for thirteen years, taking 
up, in addition to his parochial work, important duties 
in connection with the diocese. Thus, for eleven years 
he was Secretary of the Board of Education, 1870-1881 ; 
and in 1880, and again in 1885, he was elected Proctor 
in Convocation for the Clergy of St. Asaph. The 
earnest and valuable services which he had rendered 
to the diocese was—somewhat tardily—recognised in 
1881 by his collation to the canonry of Galfridus 
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Ruthin, in St. Asaph Cathedral. Two years later 
he was appointed Rural Dean of the newly-formed 
Deanery of Caereinion, and in 1886 Archdeacon of 
Montgomery and Canon Residentiary. 

The members of our Association need no reminder 
of the good service the Archdeacon has done to the 
cause of archeology in Wales, both as Editor of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis (1875-1880, and 1884- 
1888), and as Chairman of the General Committee. 
At our annual meetings Archdeacon Thomas’ figure has 
always been prominent ; and though now one of the 
oldest members of the Association, no one can surpass 
him in vigour and enthusiasm, or in perseverance in 
hunting for and carefully examining objects of archzeo- 
logical interest. He is also Chairman of the Powysland 
Club, and joint Editor of the Montgomeryshire Collec- 
tions. His extensive knowledge of Welsh literature 
recommended him for the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee of the Central Welsh Church Press, and the 
Vice-Chairmanship of the “ Llan” Committee. 

The intimate acquaintance which he possesses of all 
parts of the diocese, and the careful research which is 
so characteristic of Archdeacon Thomas, have made his 
History of the Diocese of St. Asaph (8vo., 1874) a most 
valuable and complete work. Of it the Rev. A. W. 
Haddan (joint editor with Bishop Stubbs of Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents) speaks as that of “a 
thoroughly good historian, who has so treated his sub- 
ject as to bring it ably to bear upon present and pressing 
church questions.” A smaller edition of the same work 
(condensed) was published by the S. P. C. K. in their 
series of Diocesan Histories. He has also published a 
Visitors’ Handbook to 8. Asaph, Cefn and Bodelwyddan, 
and a History of the Parish of Llandrinio (1895). 
Amongst other works of his are the following: Con- 
firmasiwn (a Handbook on Confirmation), 1871, and 
(enlarged) 1878; Y Ffyrdd yng Nghrist (Sermons on 
the Doctrines and System of the Church), 1873 ; Hen 
Eglwys ein Tadau (a Brief History of the Church in 
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Wales), 1874; Llawlyfr vr Eglwyswr (the Church- 
man’s Handbook). He has also edited Y Cuwtta 
Cyfarwydd (The Chronicle of Peter Roberts, Notary 
Public of St. Asaph, 1607-1646); and he has published 
three Archidiaconal Charges, 1887, 1889 and 1895, and 
contributed articles to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Atheneum, and the Montgomeryshire Collections, 
as well as several translations of Hymns in Hymnau 
Hen a Newydd, in Hymnau published by the late 
Canon Evans, and in the Bishop of Bangor’s new 
Emynadur. 

Such a record of many-sided activity isin the highest 
degree honourable, and the members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association are to be congratulated upon 
having so able and enthusiastic a Chairman of Com- 
mittee as Archdeacon Thomas. . 
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EVENING MEETINGS. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7ru, 1896. 


Committee MEETING. 


A meeting of the Committee of the Association was held at 
8.30 p.m., atthe University College, to receive the Reports of officers, 
and for the transaction of other business. 

A meeting of the Committee for the Archeological Survey of 
Wales was held — at 9.30 p.m., at the same place, to 
receive the Report on the Pembrokeshire Section of the Survey 
7. by Mr. Edward Laws, F.S.A., and Mr. Henry Owen, 
F.S.A. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8rua, 1896. 
Pustic Meetine. 


A Public Meeting was held at the University College, at 8.30 p.m. 

In the absence of the President for 1895, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, the Chair was taken by the Venerable 
Archdeacon D. R. Thomas, F.S.A., who, after a few introductory 
remarks, vacated it in favour of the President Elect, F. Lloyd 
Philipps, Esq., M.A. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address ; at the con- 
clusion of which a vote of thanks was proposed by Prof. John 
Rhys, LL.D., and seconded by Archdeacon Thomas. 

Speeches welcoming the Association to Aberystwith were made 
by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, the Mayor, on behalf of the town, and by 
Principal Roberts on behalf of the University College. The Presi- 
dent, having returned thanks for the cordial welcome accorded to 
the Association, called upon Mr. Edward Laws to read the following 
paper :— 


“The Archeological Survey of Pembrokeshire.” 


* At a meeting held by the Committee of the Archwological Survey 
of Wales in the year 1895, it was decided to ask Mr. Henry Owen 
and myself to undertake the survey of Pembrokeshire. Had we 
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been present at that meeting most likely we should have declined 
the honour, knowing well how difficult the task would prove, but 
7 were absent, and after some grumbling put our shoulders to the 
wheel. 

“Three pounds had been granted by your committee for the 
purchase of maps, and we were allowed full discretion as to which 
we should purchase, provided they were 6 in. ordnance maps of 
Pembrokeshire. 

“The first step was to find out what had been accomplished by 
other societies. ‘‘The Society of Autiquaries of London” have 
already published surveys of Kent, Herts, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land and North Lancashire, but as they strictly confine their 
attention to Pre-Roman, Roman, and Saxon antiquities this scheme 
is inapplicable to the County of Pembroke. For it is impossible to 
declare whether some of our most interesting remains are Pre- 
Roman, Roman period, or Post-Roman. Who would dare to date 
our camps, for instance? And the Celtic inscriptions are not an 
easy nut to crack. 

“JT have written ‘Roman perivd’, instead of Roman, for of the 
latter pure and simple we have scarcely any remains. There are 
coins in quantity, a bronze dagger, discovered near Cilgerran in the 
last century, perhaps a fibula found on Stackpole warren, and the 
fragment of a Samian patera which I dug out of a cave near Tenby. 
These pretty well exhaust the supply. Of Saxon remains we have 
absolutely none. 

‘“* Whereas on the quarter sheet which includes the Pencaer district 
there are more cromlechs.than all objects marked by the Society of 
Antiquaries in the important county of Kent. 

‘“‘ After prolonged consideration, Mr..Owen and myself finally 
decided to undertake three things : 

“ 1st.—The compilation of a county bibliography. 

“2nd.—To mark the 6 in. ordnance sheets, which include the 
County of Pembroke, with symbols indicating the following objects : 


Camps or spaces enclosed by earthworks. 

Camps or spaces enclosed by stone walls. 

Camps or spaces enclosed by banks or walls at right angles. 

Earthworks which do not enclose a space. 

Settlements as shown by hut foundations, animal bones, shells, 
ete. 

Interments, barrows, graves, megalithic remains, cromlechs, 
rocking stones, meinihirion, holed stones, circles, etc. 

Inscribed stones, with Ogam or Roman lettering. 

Early Christian sculptured stones and crosses. 

‘Traces of quarries, mines, and smelting. 

Roads and track-ways. 

Stone implements or flint chips. 

Bronze implements. 

Pottery. 
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Coins. 

Ecclesiastical remains (medisval). 

Military remains (medieval). 

Domestic remains, mansions, birthplaces of celebrated persons, 
etc. (medisval). 

Battle Fields. 

Holy Wells. 

Places connected with legends or folk-lore. 

Miscellaneous. 


“ 3rd.—To open a column in the Pembroke County Guardian, and 
invite the public to send notes thereto on Folk-lore, Archxology, 
History and Ethnology of the County of Pembroke. 

“ This programme we have carried out to the best of our ability. 


‘*Mr. Owen has prepared what I think you will consider a 
model county bibliography, of which that gentleman observes, ‘ In 
presenting to the committee the bibliographical index of Pembroke- 
shire I should like to state the principles by which I have been 
guided. There is, doubtless, a diversity of opinion on the subject, 
and, as I understand the Association has in view similar indexes of 
the other Welsh counties, it is desirable, and it may be possible, to 
arrive at some definite plan. This is, of course, an index of printed 
matter only, and my own feeling is, for many reasons, to make it as 
concise as is consistent with reasonable fulness, the object being to 
direct students to the places where they may acquire information, 
but not to acquaint them with all they may learn when they get 
there. The groundwork is formed by books relating wholly to the 
county or some part of it, and then to books which have important 
references thereto; whether such references are of sufficient im- 
portance it is not always easy to determine. I have, with some 
hesitation, excluded biographies of natives or residents, unless these 
biographies relate to county matters; to include them would largely 
increase the size of the work, with no increase of information about 
the county. I have also excluded, but without hesitation, books 
having no relation to the county written by such persons. I have 
admitted maps, but not views.’ 

“ With the assistance of the following gentlemen I have filled up 
forty quarter sheets of the 6 in. ordnance maps :— ; 


H. G. Howarth, Esq., R.A. 

Rev. Evan Jones, B.D., Newport. 
Col. Lambton. 

Arthur Lascelles, Esq. 

Henry Mathias, Esq. 

Henry Owen, Esq. 

Rev. Jas. Phillips, Haverfordwest. 
Elliot Stock, Esq., Manorbier. 
Rev. J. S. Tombs. 
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Dr. Wall, M.D., Pembroke. 
Mr. H. W. Williams, Editor of the Pembroke 
County Guardian. 


“Our wish is to produce each quarter sheet as a work complete 
in itself, with a cover on which will be printed the code of symbols, 
map marked with these symbols numbered, and two sheets, one 
containing schedule of places symbolled, number, locality, object, 
notes and references. The other blank, that the owner may add 
future discoveries. 

“T exhibit a printed specimen. We hope by this plan to interest 
land owners and occupiers, clergymen and others, who do not 
profess archeological tastes, in our Survey. 

“ 3rd.— Mr. H. W. Williams, at our request, opened a column in 
the Pembroke County Guardian, which he has termed ‘Yn Amsang 
ein Tadau’, The Antiquaries’ Column. This has been running now 
for ten months, and still continues to be filled with matter of value. 
I should state that Mr. Williams’ paper is published at Solva and 
Fishguard, and circulates principally in the Welsh-speaking portion 
of Pembrokeshire. This we consider a matter of no slight importance, 
for though English Pembrokeshire has been pretty well exploited, 
the Welsh portion is to most people an unknown land. I would add 
that no man has done more (I am inclined to say so much) for the 
survey than Mr. H. W. Williams. To him we directly owe the 
discovery of two inscribed stones, besides other valuable objects. 

“ But perhaps you would like to know what we consider to be the © 
most valuable finds which have come to light through the instru- 
mentality of our Survey. 

“Tn the first place, the discovery of two new inscribed stones, one 
at Carnhedren, the other at Rickeston Hall, are certainly due to the 
researches of Mr. Williams, which researches were undertaken on 
account of our Survey. The Carnhedren stone, I may add, has been 
purchased, and removed into Carnhedren church by the liberality of 
my colleague, Mr. Henry Owen. I can give you a good illustration 
of the desirability of examining well-beaten ground. The other day, 
while we were surveying St. David’s Head, we discovered (I think 
beyond question) that the well-known stone camp on the promon- 
tory is. but a portion, and a very small portion, of the original 
fortification. 

“There is a wall (much injured, but still to be traced) running 
from Porth Llong on the north to Porth Melgan on the south. In 
this stone wall the cell sentry-boxes which characterise Carn Coch 
by Llandeilo, and Carn Vawr on Strumble Head, are very clear. 
There are hut circles, varying in size within, and the long spur 
flanking walls ending in a circular outwork without. I believe 
Treceiri has the same distinctive forms of fortification. 

“Then we have been told strange tales. Some time at the beginning 
of this century,a member of the Tudor family of Tenby lived at Manor- 
bier. On his ground stood an inscribed cross, and this good man, 
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while objecting to the cross as a relic of Popery, still reverenced it 
as a sign of salvation. He therefore buried his inscribed cross in 
the churchyard, and there it still lies somewhere among the graves. 
The Rev. D. Jenkyn Evans, Vicar of Pontfaen, contributed a paper 
to our Antiquaries’ Column on a custom relating to the treatment 
of the dead in that district. Formerly—that is to say towards the 
end of the last century—before a corpse was placed in the coffin, a 
rope was tied under the arms, and the dead man was drawn up the 
wide chimney until the head looked out of the top. The body was 
then let down, placed in the coffin, and reverently buried. Houses 
are pointed out where this disgusting ceremony is reported to have 
taken place, and many neighbours corroborate the Vicar’s story. 

“ Again, in Cwm Cerwyn, the Hell Hounds are still occasionally 
heard, though not so often as formerly. They are known as ‘Cwn 
y bendith y mammau’ (the hounds of the holy mothers). Now, who 
were the Holy Mothers? They were the same as the fairies, I am 
told, but that carries us no further. Professor Rhys suggested 
that they really were the three great Celtic goddesses who presided 
over nature. They are well known in Germany. 

“Any member who takes up the survey of a county will find it a 
very good corrective of self-conceit. About twenty-five years ago, 
being in want of a hobby, I thought I would study the County of 
Pembroke, a small district in my own immediate neighbourhood. 
But I soon found that to know even a small slice of the world 
requires universal knowledge. The result of my experiment is that 
I am ruined as an archeologist. I have no special subject, but am 
a mere smatterer. While admitting this sad fact, I always flattered 
myself that I did thoroughly understand my native county, and 
now, alas! I find I know absolutely nothing about it.” 


In the discussion which followed, Col. Morgan, R.E., Mr. James 
Davies, and others took part. Prof. John Rhys expressed a hope 
that the satisfactory results already obtained from the Pembrokeshire 
Section of the Archeological Survey of Wales would induce other 
counties in the Principality to commence work on their respective 
sections. 

The usual vote of thanks having been proposed by the Editor, 
and seconded by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A., the meeting 
terminated. 

On Wednesday, September 9th, there was no regular meeting, 
but an informal gathering of members took place at the Belle Vue 
Hotel, to consider Mr. Edward Laws’ and Mr. Henry Owen’s pro- 
posals with regard to the Archzological Survey of Pembrokeshire. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10rtu, 1896. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at the 
University College, at 9 p.m., to receive the Annual Report of the 
Association, to elect officers for the ensuing year and new members, 
and to fix the place of meeting for 1897. 

; cil Committee submitted the following Annual Report for 
895.6. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Archeological and Historical Works written by Members of the 
Association.—The following hooks by members of the Association 
have been published during the past year. 


“ Welsh Folk-Lore.” By the Rev. Elias Owen, F.S.A. (Oswestry: Woodall, 
Minshall and Co.) 

“Rambling Sketches from the Old Churches in the Diocese of Llandaff.” 
By C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A. (Cardiff: Western Mail.) 

“The Legend of Perseus.” By E. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. (D. Nutt.) 

“The History of Babylonia.” Edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce. (S. P. C. K.) 

“ Patriarchal Palestine.” By Prof. A. H. Sayce. (S. P. C. K.) 


The Journal.—The papers contributed to the Archawologia Cam- 
brensis during the past year are quite equal in interest and 
importance to those which have appeared in former volumes of the 
Journal ; but it will be seen from the following classified list that, 
whilst the Medieval and Early Christian periods have received 
almost more than their due share of attention, the Romano-British 
and Prehistoric periods are sadly neglected. 

Classified List of Papers published in the Archewologia Cambrensis 
between July 1895 and July 1896. 


Prehistoric Period. 


“Notes upon some Bronze and Stone Weapons discovered in Wales.” By 
Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A. 
“Human Frontal Bone from Strata Florida.” By Worthington G. Smith, 
F.L.S. 
Romano-British Period. 
No papers. 
Early Christian Period. 
“ Epigraphic Notes.” By Prof. J. Rhys, LL.D. 
‘€Goidelic Words in Brythonic.” By Prof. J. Rhys, LL.D. 
“Discovery of the Tombstone of Vortipore, Prince of Demetia.” By E. 
Laws, F.S.A. 
“ Lewis Morris’s Notes on Some Inscribed Stones in Wales.” By Edward 
Owen. 
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Medieval Period. 
“The Architectural History of St. Mary’s Church, Conway.” By Harold 
Hughes, A.R.I.B.A. 
“ Cochwillan, Caernarvonshire.” By Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A. 
“ Flintshire Genealogical Notes.” By E. A. Ebblewhite, F.S.A. 
“ Notes on Border Parishes.” By M. L. Dawson. 
“ Notes on Ancient Welsh Measures of Land.” By A. N. Palmer. 


The Archeological Notes still leave much to be desired ; and we 
must again impress upon members, and especially the Local 
Secretaries, the importance of reporting discoveries of antiquities 
and other matters of arcliwological interest to the Editor, so that 
a permanent record of such things may be preserved. Discoveries 
are often reported in the daily and weekly papers, which excite 
attention for the moment, and then are completely forgotten. In 
this way information that would be of the utmost value to anti- 
quaries is practically lost, instead of being communicated to persons 
who could make use of it for scientific purposes through the medium 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

The proceedings of the Launceston Meeting have been fully 
reported. The Association is greatly indebted to Mr. Otho B. 
Peter and Mr. R. Burnard for the portions of the Report relating to 
Launceston and Dartmoor contributed by them; and a special vote 
of thanks should be accorded to Mr. Arthur G. Langdon for allowing 
the free use of his very valuable series of hitherto unpublished 
drawings of Cornish antiquities; and to Dr. G. Norman, of Bath, 
for permission to reproduce his photographs taken during the 
excursions. 

Mr. Harold Hughes also has to be thanked for the use of his 
drawing of Conway Church and of Cochwillan. 

The following book on subjects relating to Welsh history and 
archeology, not written by members of the Association, have been 
received for review in the Journal. 


“ Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie.” Edited by Kuno Meyer and L. C. 
Stern. (D. Nutt.) 


Mr. Harold Hughes reports as follows with regard to the Cross 
at Penmon. 


Report on the erection of an Ancient Cross at Penmon, Anglesey. 


“In September 1895, I received instructions from Mr. J. Lloyd 
Griffith, the Local Secretary for Anglesey, to make arrangements 
for the erection of the Ancient Cross, formerly used as a lintel of a 
window in the building known as the Refectory, at Penmon, Angle- 
sey, which had been removed at the expense of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. 

“‘ With the consent of the Rev. T. L. Kyffin, the Vicar of Llanfaes 
with Penmon, the work was immediately put in hand, and the 
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cross erected in the centre of the south transept of Penmon 
Church. 

“The cross is let into a massive square base, made of limestone 
from the neighbouring quarry of the Anglesey Limestone Company. 

“In May of this year (1896) I was further requested by Mr. J. 
Lloyd Griffith to have the following inscription carved on the base- 
stone :—‘ This cross, formerly used as a lintel of a window in the 
Refectory, was removed to this place for its better security and 
= at the cost of the Cambrian Archmological Association, 
1895. 

“The work is now completed. The inscription commences on 
the northern, and is carried round the four faces of the base-stone. 

“25 August, 1896. Haroip Hueues.” 


Printing, publishing, and storing Stock of Journal.—It is recom- 
mended that these questions be left in the hands of a sub-committee, 
consisting of 

Archdeacon Thomas. 

J. Lloyd Griffith, Esq. 
Canon R. Trevor Owen. 
Canon Rupert Morris. 
J. Romilly Allen, Esq. 


The adoption of the Report was proposed by Canon Rupert 
Morris, seconded by Mr. Edward Owen, and carried unanimously.* 


Election of Officers and New Members.—The Officers of the 
Association were all re-elected, there being no changes. The 
following new Members were elected at the Aberystwyth Meeting :— 


ENGLISH AND Foreicn. 


The Right Hon. Lord Swansea. 

Astor Library, New York. 

Brigade-Surgeon Griffiths, Junior United Service Club, 
London. 

T. E. Morris, Esq., 57, Great Ormond Street, London. 

B. F. Stevens, Esq., 6, Trafalgar Square, London. 

The Rev. William Matthew Thomas, Billingborough 
Vicarage. 


Nort WALEes. 


Rev. D. Morgan, Llantrisant Rectory, Anglesey. 

John Edward Lloyd, Esq., Tanllwyn, Bangor. 

G. H. Underhill, Esq., Llandulas. ~ 

The Rev. J. Felix, Cilcain Vicarage, Mold. 

Mrs. Leslie, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. 
Thomas Price, Pentreheylin, Llantysilio. 

Pierce Ironside Bax, Esq., St. Asaph. 





ABERYSTWYTH MEETING.—REPORT. 


Soutn WALEs., 


Lieut.-Col. H. Davies-Evans, Highmead, Cardiganshire. 

The Rev. D. D. Evans, Llandyfriog Vicarage. 

T. J. Waddingham, Esq., Hafod, Devil’s Bridge. 

Sir Arthur C. Stepney, Bart. 

C. W. Mansel Lewis, Esq., Stredeny Castle, Llanelly. 

The Rev. John Thomas, Laugharne Vicarage. 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberdare. 

The Hon. Aubrey Vivian, Parc le Breos, Swansea. 

C. B. Fowler, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Cardiff. 

George KE. Halliday, Esq., 14, High Street, Cardiff. 

Frank T. James, Esq., Penydarraw House, Merthyr. 

Benjamin Jones, Esq., 2, Park Terrace, Merthyr. 

J. P. Lewis, High Street, Merthyr. 

J. Hobson Matthews, Esq., Cardiff, 

J. Llewellyn Morgan, Esq., Bryn Taff, Llandaff. 

J. J. D. Nicholl, Esq., Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend. 

J. Rogers Rees, Esq., Wilts and Dorset Bank, Cardiff. 

T. F. Roberts, Esq., M.A., Principal of University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

The Rev. D. L. Prosser, Aberystwyth. 


The three retiring Members of Committee were :— 


Rev. Ll. Thomas. 
Egerton Phillimore, Esq, 
H. F. J. Vaughan, Esq. 


The first two were re-elected, and in place of the third Mr. 
T. Mansel Franklen was chosen. 


Place of Meeting for 1897.—Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, was 
fixed upon for the place of meeting for 1897. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER l1lrs, 1896. 


A Reception was given to the Members of the Association and 
invited guests by the Principal at the University College. 














Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


Tae Arms or Sir Rays ap Tuomas, K.G.— The arms of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, within his Garter, on the roof of the Ante-Chapel 
to the Lady Chapel, in St. David’s Cathedral, are mentioned by the 
author of the note on “Coats of Arms in St. David’s Church’, 
which is incorporated in Browne Willis’s book, and may be seen 
there at the present time. 

The mention of them in the note is followed by the remark by 
Mr. Lewis, to whom the note was submitted before publication, 
“Argent a Cheveron, Sables, between three Ravens proper, was given by 
Sir Uryen Rheged.”’ ‘ 

In Browne Willis’s book the arms are engraved as No. X, and 
noted “Urion Reged; Argent a Cheveron between 3 Ravens Sable. 
Sir Rees ap Thomas also bore these arms. On whose account they 
were rather set up here.” 

In Jones and Freeman’s book, p. 133, we have “10. Ar. a chevron 
sa. between 3 ravens ppr.—Sir Rhys ap Thomas”. 

Among the short pedigrees given as an Appendix to Laws’ 
Little England beyond Wales, the arms of Sir Rhys, and of his father, 
are frequently blazoned as above, save that the birds are generally 
described as Choughs, and the question is are Choughs the more 
correct description ? 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of 1860 gives the arms of Lord 
Dynevor as arg., a chevron, between three crows, sa., for Rice. 

The question of the nature of the birds—whether ravens, choughs, 
or crows—could be settled by a reference to the Heralds’ College, 
but an inquiry in this journal, though quite futile, will serve as a 
text for some remarks on acurious habit of old writers on heraldry, 
which led them to attribute to their subject a fanciful antiquity. 

Heraldic devices, as we now use the term, were invented in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. 

If anyone desires to investigate the subject, ample authority tor 
this statement can be found in A G'utde to the Study of Heraldry, by 
J. A. Montague, and in The Pursuivant of Arms, by J. R. Planché. 

Ralph Brooke, York Herald, in his Catalogue, writes: “ King 
Richard the first, did beare for his Armes in his Panis or Shield, one 
Lyon rampant: and this is the first Armes that ever I could see any 
authoritie for: but afterward he bare three Lyons passant gardant.” 

Iu Green’s Short History of the English People, it is related as an 
incident of the battle of Hastings, that a cry arose that the Duke of 
Normandy was slain. “TI live”, shouted William, as he tore off his 
helmet, “and by God’s help will conquer yet”. If he had borne 
arms he need not have uncovered. 

No doubt tribal and national, and even personal, symbols are 
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ancient, and still survive in savage communities as Totems ; but 
old writers went much further than this, and attributed coats of 
arms to distinguished persons of all ages. The classical quotation 
is taken from the Third Part of the Boke of St. Albans, where 
it is written, according to Dallaway: “‘ Criste was a gentylman of 
his moder be halue and bare cotarmure of aunseturis. The iiij 
Euangelist berith wittenese of Cristis workys in the gospell with all 
thappostilles. They were Jewys and of gentylmen come, by the 
right lyne of that worthy conqueroure Judas Machabeus, bot that 
by succession of tyme the kynrade fell to pouerty, after the destruc- 
tion of Judas Machabeus, and then they fell to laboris and ware 
calde no gentilmen. and the iiij. doctoris of holi chirch Seynt Jerom 
Ambrose Augustyn and Gregori war gentilmen of blode and of 
cotarmures.” 

In the Plates attached to a memoir on the Painted Chamber in 
the Palace at Westminster, published in vol. vi of Vetusta Monu- 
menta, Old Testament heroes are gay with surcoats and shields 
bearing heraldic devices. All the Kings of the Heptarchy had 
fictitious coats of arms, and so had the Welsh Kings, back to 
Cadwallader and King Arthur; and why should Sir Uryen 
Rheged go without? He flourished, we are told, in the fifth 
century. Enderbie was most benevolent in clothing the naked. 
National saints were often given coats of arms. Everyone knows 
St. George’s Cross and St. Andrew’s saltire. St. Edward the 
Confessor’s arms, azure, a cross fleurie, between five martlets or., appear 
in several coats connected with Westminster, and the arms of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, argent, three choughs proper, appear in 
the arms of that city. It may be freely confessed that the choughs 
of St. Thomas are as mythical as the ravens of Rheged. 

The solution of the question of Sir Rhys ap Thomas’ arms is not 
found by denying arms to Uryen Rheged ; but the denial, if it pre- 
vails, bars the solution which seemed so obvious to old genealogists, 
that Sir Rhys got his ravens by descent from Sir Uryen. 

In considering the question of the origin of arms borne by a 
Welshman of West Wales, we must remember that it was not till 
the fifteenth century that any such Welshman would have been 
likely to acquire a coat of arms. The life of courts and camps was 
lived far away from West Wales ; and although no doubt the Norman 
and English families who at that time occupied the castles of 
Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, with their following of armed 
men, had for generations past borne “arms”, yet the Welshmen, 
even supposing they had land and influence, and could levy a large 
following of supporters, would never have required similar dis- 
tinctions. 

Very occasionally a man like Owen Glendower would get into 
fashionable society, and would then acquire a coat of arms, but the 
most considerable Welsh leader who remained at home would not 
be likely to trouble himself about such vanities. Griffith ap 
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Nicholas, grandfather of Sir Rhys, who fell at the Battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, was a very powerful man in West Wales, and 
lived a turbulent life: but he was probably a rough-and-ready 
warrior, and had little to do with the customs of chivalry. Griffith’s 
son, Thomas, after the Battle of Mortimer Cross, went to the 
Burgundian Court, and there became an accomplished man of the 
world. Thomas was a notable fighter in tournaments, and no 
doubt had his coat of arms, which would descend to his son, Sir 
Rhys. . 

Did the Heralds give Thomas for his arms three ravens or three 
choughs ? 

There does not seem much ground for supposing that the Heralds 
of the period would have known anything of Uryen Rheged or his 
ravens, but they knew St. Thomas of Canterbury and his choughs ; 
and we know that at a later date those choughs figured in the coats 
of arms of Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, and of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, both of whom had to apply to the Heralds for arms. 
It may however be argued that Thomas Cromwell’s choughs had 
not an independent origin, but were derived from Cardinal Wolsey’s. 

Fenton gives the arms of Uryen Rheged as three choughs, which 
seems to complete the futility of the discussion. Some light may 
be thrown on the question by the first paragraph of the Preface of 
Royal Heraldry, by Willement, especially the concluding words of 
it: “ Many have been the attempts, by authors possessed of con- 
siderable classical learning, to trace the origin of heraldic distinc- 
tions up to the most remote antiquity ; these, have, however, been 
generally conducted without due discrimination between individual 
and hereditary symbols; and many have attributed, by way of anti- 
cipation, such arms to the ancestors as were, in reality, first adopted 
by their descendants.” 

Tenby. Ecerton ALLEN. 


THE Rott or PLeas or THE GREAT Sessions OF THE CouNTY OF 
DensiaH.—lI lately had an opportunity of examining the Roll of 
Pleas of the Great Sessions of the County of Denbigh for the year 
1625-6. I had not the time to read it through, nor did I dare to 
imperil my weak eyesight by a too close or prolonged examination 
of it. Buta transcription of the few notes I made may be interesting 
to some readers of Archwoloagia Cambrensis. 

The material of the roll is parchment, closely written over, on both 
sides, in abbreviated Latin. 

The roll is endorsed :—“ Denbigh Pl’ita de magn’ Session’. .... 
Anno primo Caroli Regis’’, and bears the following title :—* Pl’ita 
apud wrexham in com. Denbigh coram Thoma Chamberlayne e[t]} 
marmaduco lloyd militib’ Justic. dni Regis magne Sessionis sue 
com. p’dict ad magn. Sess....... Regis Com. illius tent apud 
wrexham p’d’ctam die lune nono die maji Anno regni dni Caroli 
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dei gratia Anglie, Scotie, ffranc. et hibernie regis fidei defen. etc., 
primo. mutton.” 

The following is the first entry :— 

“ Johes Griffith dat dno regi sex solidos et octo denar . p. licencie 
concordandi cum Ric’o Price gen’so in pl’ito convencionis de uno 
messuagio duobis cottag. tribus gardin quindecim acr terr tribus 
acr’ prati quindecim acr pastnri et duabus acr bose. cum ptin in 
langanhavall et Iangwyfen et h’et surr’ p. pacem admiss. coram 
Justic in p’ria e [?].” 

I give also two or three other characteristic entries :— 

“Katherina que fuit ux howeli ap howell p. R’c’um Thelwall 
Attorn sui p. l’r’e Regis de dote vnde nihil h’et pet, vsus Johem ap 
John David terciam partem unius messuagii unius gardini quatuor 
acr terr et quatuor acr pastur cum ptin in Acton vt dotem suam 
p'dcti Howeli quondam viri sui vnde nihil h’et”, etc. 

“ Johes lloyd nup de Stanstie in com p’dcto yom. als dns Johes 
lloyd de Stanstie in Com Denb yeom. sum. fuit ad respondend Joh’ 
ap hugh ap John Jerwerth de pl’ito qd reddat ei duodecim libr quas 
ei debet et iniuste detinet eo, et vnde idem Johes ap hugh ap John 
Jerwerth, p. Evani lloyd Attorn. sm dic.,” ete. 

“Evanus ap John ap hugh nup de Skibion in com. p’d’cto gen. 
Agnes vx eius Eliceus ap Dauid nup de llysallet in com p’dco yoman 
henricus ap Richard nup de llysallet in com . pdco et margareta 
Owen nup de llysalet vid. attach. fuerunt respondend ffulconis ap 
William meredith de pl’ito quare vi et Armis,” etc. 

I notice the names of the undermentioned gentlemen of the county : 


John Wynne of Melay, otherwise John Wynne ap William of 
melai, gent. 

Robert Wynne of Voylas, Esq. 

John Kenrick of Marchwiell, gent. 

Richard Eyton of Eyton, gent. 

John Griffith Rees, lately of Pantglyn, gent. 

John Holland of Llanelian, gent., and Jane his wife, otherwise 
Jane Williams, widow. 

William Erthig, gent., and John Erthig, his son and heir 
apparent. 

Humphrey Dymmock, esq. 

Hugh Eyton and Maria his wife. 

Robert Midleton of Ystrad Ganon. 

Falk Midleton. 

Thomas Lloyd of Bodlith. 

Thomas Mostyn, esq., and Gwen his wife, otherwise Gwen 
Parry of Dysarth, widow of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Thos. Midleton, junr., knight. 

Robert Wynne, gent., Thomasine his wife, and Cadwaladr 
Wynne his son and heir apparent—messuages and lands 
in Price, Havod y maith Kerrigydridion [notice the spelling 
of this last name]. 
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Richard Langford, gent., and John Langford, his son and heir 
apparent. 

John Powell, lately of Ruabon, otherwise John Powell, citizen 
and clothworker, of London. 

John Powell, lately of Ruabon, otherwise John Powell of 
Hoseley, gent. 

Robert ffoulke of llechryd, gent. 

Hugh ap Jeu’n, executor ot will of Hugh ap William Griffith of 
Dyncadfell, defunct. 

Fulk Hughes of Llanyvyth, gent. 

John ap John wyn of Sonlley, yeoman, and David ap Owen of 
Moreton Anglicorum. 

Elis Allington of Gwersyllt, gent. 

Robert Lloyd of Moreton Wallicorum, gent. 

Francis Trafford and Elizabeth his wife. 

Rice or Richard Parry of Llanrhayader, gent. 

Thomas ap Rees lloyd of Gyffylliog, gent. 

—— Wynne of Garthmelio, gent. 

Owen ap Jeuan David ap Robert of Garthewin, gent. 

William ap Robt. Wynne and Robert ap William ap Robert 
Wynne of Llangerniew, gentlemen. 

John ap Harry of Llangerniew, gent. 

William ap Harry of Llangerniew, gent. 

John Moris of Carwedvynyth, gent. 

John Jones of Meriadock, gent. 

Humphrey Lloyd, attorney. 

Daniel Parry, attorney. 

David Yale, attorney. 

Edward Williams, attorney. 

Henry Thomas, attorney. 

Samuel Powell, attorney. 

Samuel Parry, attorney. 

John Lloyd, attorney. 

Thomas Lloyd, attorney. 

Richard Thelwall, attorney. 

Evan Lloyd, attorney. 

Wrexham. ALFRED NEOBARD PaLMER. 





MeetinG aT Haverrorpwest, 1897.—The presidency of the 
Annual Meeting at Haverfordwest has been accepted by Sir Owen 
H. P. Scourfield, Bart. 


ArcH#OLOGICAL SuRVEY OF WaLes: PEMBROKESHIRE SecTi0n.—As 
several sheets of this Survey have now been printed, it will greatly 
facilitate progress if subscribers who wish to have their Quarter 
Sheets of the Maps marked with the Symbols will either forward 
them to Mr. Morley, c/o. E. Laws, Esq., F.S.A., Tenby, or will 
authorise Mr. Arnett, the local agent for the maps, to procure them. 








